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N this age of specialization, it will be 


decidedly to your advantage to let 
Continental assist you with your pack- 
aging problems. 

Continental’s specialists in package 
design offer you a service that has for 
years played an important part in many 
of the country’s outstanding merchandis- 
ing successes. 


If you would like suggestions for mod- 7 


ernizing your old packages or perhaps 
creative ideas for an entirely new one, 
you may, without obligation, have the 
help of these experienced specialists. 


ContINENTAL CAN Company INc. 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. 


CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Su. 
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The SCHONLAND 
Patented Casing Puller 
A Valuable Machine 


in the Sausage Room | 
Its small cost is saved : 
many times inaveryshort 1 
while—by actual tests! — 

















ONE OF THE LARGEST 
4 PACKERS IN THE 











COUNTRY JUST PLACED 
AN ORDER FOR TEN! 




















HE SCHONLAND patented Casing Puller 
puts the casings on the stuffer tube 50% 
faster than it can be done by hand. 


It does this work without tearing the casings or 
tiring the operator. 


Let us send you one on 30 days’ trial 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S.A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Charles E. Herrick 


Here is a man who personifies that 
“all-around” type one hears of oc- 
casionally as an active figure in busi- 
ness life. 

Mr. Herrick is President of the 
Brennan Packing Company, having 
succeeded the late Mr. Brennan in 
that position late in 1930. He and 
Mr. Brennan were associated for 
many years. 

Mr. Herrick has long been active in 
the meat packing industry. He has 
held the office of President of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers 
twice and is now chairman of that or- 
ganization’s Foreign Relations’ Com- 
mittee. Mr. Herrick is considered one 
of the best posted men on the meat 
packing industry in the country. 

Mr. Herrick is active in general 
business association lines also, being 
a leader in the activities of the Thli- 
nois Manufacturers Association and 
Vice President of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

Mr. Herrick is also active in Rotary, 
of which organization he is a former 
president. He is a Director of the 
American Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation and a member of the For- 
eign Trade Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

That Mr. Herrick has not confined 
himself to work-a-day matters is evi- 


denced by his hobbies. He has col- 
lected stamps for many years and 
now has a collection that contains 
many rare and valuable stamps, and 
is valued at many thousands of 
dollars. 

Another hobby is specialization in 
the breeding of a fine line of Guern- 
sey cattle, which Mr. Herrick is de- 
veloping on his country estate in Wis- 
consin. 

In spite of his many interests, Mr. 
Herrick finds time to seek and enjoy 
the companionship of his many 
friends. His genial personality makes 
him very welcome in any group, and 
his keen sense of humor and unusual 
story-telling ability make him a de- 
cided asset to any social gathering. 
He is a very clever public speaker. 

An outstandingly successful business 
man, a leader in his industry, a leader 
in business life, a follower of inter- 
esting and worth while pursuits and 
popular socially, Mr. Herrick is in- 
deed an “all-around” man. 


Ye Fresh Meat Shoppe! 


It had to come! Feminism and the 
flair for modernism has at last in- 
vaded the “sacred” precincts of the 
Butcher Shop. 

In one of the Chicago suburbs a 
Chicago chain butcher shop concern 
has opened a store that no old-time 
butcher would recognize as a place 
to buy meat. 

At first glance he would take the 
place to be a “hoity-toity” reception 
room. Thick carpets on the floor, cun- 
ning little rugs scattered hither and 
yon, easy chairs, with shaded lights 
and ash trays near by, and several 
beautiful tables arranged about the 
room artistically. 

By the time our butcher friend had 
taken all this in we fear he would 
have fled. And we are sure he would 
have if he had observed the fair 
femmes therein enjoying to the ut- 
most the facilities for relaxation pro- 
vided — puffing that smoke “That 
Satisfies” into the air and exposing 
sheer expanses of gleaming silk to the 
delighted vision of the few masculine 
occupants. 

Ah me! Them sawdust and free 
dog-meat days are gone forever. 

Oh, yes. They do sell meat. It’s 
wrapped in cardboard cartons having 
cellophane tops, and is handed over 
the counter to you by uniformed 
salesladies. 
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WHITE— 
FOR PURITY 


From time immemorial 
white has symbolized Pur- 
ity. And in the present day 
nowhere does it better indi- 
cate Purity than when meats 
are wrapped in H.P.S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper. 


This H.P.S. paper is snowy 
white. When wrapped 
around quality pork cuts, 
frankfurts, boiled hams, 
etc., it tells all who observe 
that here is meat that is 
clean, and pure, and whole- 
some. 


This is important. Custom- 
ers question the freshness 
of meats that do not have 
that “fresh-meat” appear- 
ance. Furthermore they 
question its quality. 

Any such possibilities are 
eliminated by H.P.S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper. This 
paper permits meat to 
“breathe” through it, thus 
preventing sweating and 
shrinkage. The meat can- 
not lose either its “fresh” 
appearance or its actual 
freshness. 


Let us send you samples of 
this fine paper. You will 
discover for yourself that 
the protection it affords has 
an actual dollar and cents 
value in the preservation of 
ready saleability in your 
products. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 





H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 WEST 37th STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Handy 1-lb. packages Per- 
fumed Powdered Flotilla with 
“Pour Top” spout. 
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COMPLETE line of commercial 

soaps, meeting every soap need of 
packing houses, plants, and other insti- 
tutions is manufactured by us. With 
us, this is a highly developed function, 
backed by men of experience, fully 
equipped laboratories, and augmented 
by years of study of the problems of a 
long list of customers. These are at 
your command. Aside from this, there 
are many other reasons such as high 
quality, low cost, and prompt delivery 
which should recommend our services 
to you. Let us tell you more. 


ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 


Industrial Soap Department 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago, II. 











Special Armour Soap Products 


——_ For Packing Houses, 
| Plants, Offices, 
Shops and Garages 





A free guaranteed dispenser 
with each case containing 48 
1-lb. packages of Perfumed 
Powdered Flotilla. Each 
package contains enough 
soap for two fillings—1150 
hand washes! For use in 
operating rooms, Internes’ 
and Nurses’ wash rooms. 
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1. Powdered Flotilla Soap 


An excellent soap in powdered form. Used and 
endorsed by thousands of institutions throughout 
the country because of its fine grain, its superb 
lathering properties and its low cost. Mild, yet 
thoroughly cleansing. Made from the best se- 
lected material. Economical to buy and to use 
because the powdering process has eliminated 
moisture. 


2. Liquid Soap 


An excellent soap in liquid form for use in wash- 
rooms. Three brands. Contains 15, 23 and 36% 
actual soap. Because of its strength, it can be 
diluted with water—preferably distilled water. 


3. Lighthouse Washing 
Powder 


An unusually efficient washing powder with a 
high soap content. For general cleaning purposes. 
Develops a full, penetrating suds that makes dirt 
and grease disappear as if by magic. For wash- 
ing meathooks, cement floors, and especially un- 
finished wood floors and unfinished woodwork. 


4. Lighthouse Cleanser 


An effective, refined and powdered abrasive cleans- 
er. Will do all work for which a cleansing agent 
of this kind is generally used, with a minimum 
of effort and cost. Cleans, scours, purifies and 
polishes metal, porcelain, stone, tile and marble. 


5. Fig Soap 


A neutral soap of a vegetable 
oil nature in paste form. Rec- 
ommended for cleaning porce- 
lain, stone, tile and marble and 
for highly polished wood sur- 
faces. 


6. Pumex Soap 


A mechanic’s hand soap. Con- 
tains cocoanut oil. Gives a pro- 
fuse lather and contains pumice 
which aids in the removal of 
grease, ink, paint and stains 
from the hands. 


7. Hospital Green 


A soap widely used by packing 
houses, plants, etc., for general 
cleaning purposes. Particularly 
well adapted for the washing of 
highly polished surfaces, be 
a vegetable oil product. 


8. Ar-Conomy Soap 
Flakes 


An all-around white translucent 
flake for general cleaning, dishes, 
glassware, etc. Dissolves easily; 
rinses easily. 








1355 West 31st Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 














ARMOUR &3 COMPANY 


ATT’N: Industrial Soap Dept. 


Send me full particulars regarding samples, 
prices, packing, delivery and the use, etc., of the 
following products (checkmark the numbers): 


Bt 02 0%. Oe 06. 04. Bo@. Os 
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Voluntary Chains— Nuisance or 


Opportunity? 


By E. L. Rhoades, Editor “The New Era in FOOD DISTRIBUTION” 


This analysis of the voluntary chain situation as it applies to meat 
distribution is by the author of the voluntary meat chain study made 


for the Institute of Meat Packing of the University of Chicago. 


It is 


based both on the study and on his observations since that time. 


In this day of changing trends 
in food distribution the meat 
packer, like other food merchan- 
disers, has been studying the 
problem of dealing with retail 
groups. 

First came the chains to 
plague him, and then the volun- 
tary groups. 

Packers in various parts of the 
United States were recently asked 
which gave them most trouble in 
merchandising—chains or volun- 
tary chains. 


Four-fifths of them answered 
“voluntary chains.” And some 
added picturesque adjectives. 

Certainly the voluntary chain 
has not been any “burst of sun- 
shine” for meat packers up to 
date. Says one packer: 


“These voluntary groups are always 
sending committees of retailers to camp 
on our doorstep and beg for ‘specials’ 
and cut prices, with apparently no ex- 
cuse except that they are a group. 

“They are enthusiastic about their 
group, they are nice fellows, and some 
of them are our regular customers. We 
like these men. We want to do any- 
thing we can to please them. 

Then They Go “Grave-Digging.” 

“Finally we make up a list of items 
at special prices which they may fea- 
ture in their newspaper advertising. 
“What do they do then? They go to 





our competitors and get other bids, and 
then they make their choice. 

“If I do not get the list I have simply 
helped to force my competitor into cut- 
ting prices further, so that we all lose 
money on those items. 

“If I do get the list, what do I get? 


“The committee sends this list to all 
its members in good faith, and strongly 
urges them to throw all of that spe- 
cial trade to me. 

“But when the orders are all in for 
the week I find I do not have much of 
that special business after all. Other 
packers have met my prices—unless I 
have been so foolish as to be out of all 
reason on my bids—and I still have in 
my coolers most of the product I re- 
served to fill these orders. And all of 
us have lost by cutting prices. 








Group Meat Buying 


Here is what a voluntary chain 
meat survey revealed: 


Some voluntary chain groups 
have been “grave diggers.” 

But they are learning, and so is 
the packer. 


when a packer makes a group price 
he ote the trade and moves his 
surplus. 

Grading of products increases the 
packer’s chances for regular full- 
line orders from groups. 
wae bay of eg —_ will _— 

up deals er Dp) 
pA po duality and the ae sticks 
to his agreement. 

High meat prices are due to 
sales cost. oluntary chain deus 
are one way out. 




















“But the committee has gained its 
point, and it comes pleasantly again the 
following week to see who will be the 
next packer to break the market! 

One’s a Sale, the Other Isn’t! 

“They come to use with the plea ‘You 
frequently sell surplus product to chain 
stores for special sale because they 
have a group of stores. We have a 
group too. Surely you don’t want to 
forsake your old customers and give a 
preference to the chains?’ 

“The difference is this. If we sell 
surplus stocks to a chain buyer they 
are SOLD and are moved out. When we 
give a price to a voluntary group it 
too often serves only to break the mar- 
ket, and we still have the product in 
our coolers. 

“We do not like to tell them point 
blank that their group doesn’t stick 
together. They are sincere, and they 
are succeeding well with their group 
buying of groceries. So we go along 
with them and keep on getting nowhere 
week after week.” 

Why Should Packer Be the Goat? 

These voluntary chains are common- 
ly organized and dominated by a whole- 
sale grocer, who devises that method 
for more cheaply distributing his gro- 
cery line. Any concession from other 
food trades that may be effected helps 
the wholesaler to keep his chain to- 
gether. The packers do not blame him 
for it. It is good business. 

But why should the packer lose 
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money merely to strengthen the whole- 
sale grocers’ chain? 

The trade practice agreement of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
under which packers are working has 
helped many packers to turn down de- 
mands for ruinous cut prices to such 
groups, which packers working alone 
could not so safely do. 


But packers are far from consider- 
ing the voluntary chain as a mere tem- 
porary nuisance. It is obvious that 
these groups are growing stronger 
month by month. They are gradually 
learning how to handle allied lines. 
They will certainly be a great factor 
in the future of the meat trade. 


Both wholesale and retail grocers 
have clearly demonstrated their ability 
to reduce costs and lower prices by this 
system of dispensing with competitive 
salesmen and other competitive sales 
costs, by regularity in scheduling, and 
by efficiency in advertising. 

Value of Voluntary Chain Alliance. 


Producers of allied lines have been 
gradually learning how to work effec- 
tively with these groups, with profit to 
themselves. 

The stronger voluntary groups have 
made satisfactory arrangements on 
produce lines. One dairy products 
company that commonly allows its dis- 
tributors 3c a pound on butter has a 
cooperative arrangement with one 
group whereby deliveries are made 
weekly or semi-weekly direct from the 
car, at a cost of only 1c a pound. 

Fruit and vegetable jobbers in many 
cities have made cooperative arrange- 
ments with these groups that not only 
have cut out competitive sales costs, 
but have speeded up their schedules and 
enabled them to rush products from the 
ear to the store without wilting, and 
in the freshest condition. 

Baking companies have, by private 
label loaves and otherwise, been able 
to get large and regular orders, avoid 
much of the return of stales, and lower 
their costs accordingly. 

Some Packers Profit by It. 

Meat packing companies have been 
making special arrangements with 
some groups that have proven much 
more satisfactory. These arrangements 
provide for real group buying, and 
when the packer makes a price to the 
group he expects to get the trade and 
move his surplus. 

Sometimes standardized products 
such as sausage and lard actually may 
be billed to headquarters, even though 
delivered to the individual stores, and 
handled just as chain store business is 
handled with the same savings in sales 
costs. 

One packer has a definite hook-up 
with a strong group of stores for all 
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Cost of Small Orders 


(From ‘The Cost of Handling Small Orders and 


Accounts,’’ by Howard C. Greer, Director, Dept. 
of Accounting, Institute of American Meat 
Packers.) 


EXPENSE AND UISITH PRICE DIFFEREN- 
TIALS FOR A' UNTS OF VARIOUS 
SIZE CLASSES. 


Size of per $100 (c. per per $100 (c. per 
ccount. of Sales. of Sales. Ib.) 
Less than $25..$86.15 ..... frees 
$ 25 to $ 50. 15.88 ..... 16.58 ..... 
50 to 100. 10.57 0 10.72 0 
100 to 200. 7. —% 818 —% 
200 to 300. 5.17 —1 619 —1 
300 to 400. 462 —1 5.19 —1% 
400 to 500. 3.30 —1 4.67 —1 
500 to 1,000. 324 —1 410 —1 
1,000 to 2,000. 2.51 —1 3.14 —1' 
More fhan 2,000. 1.94 —2 2.58 —1 
Cash sales, etc.. 7.85 ..... TBR cece 
AVGRRGD oscccsad CBA ccccs Saas seses 





*It should be noted that the differential is based 
not on the present average price per pound, but 
on a_ hypothetical maximum or list ice which 
would be charged to customers of minimum size 
and which could be discounted for larger buyers 
at ey the rate indicated. It should 
also noted that these differentials are not neces- 
sarily cal or standard, but are introduced here 
merely by way of illustration of what prices these 
particular branches would have 
compensate for cost o: ice ren 
— all classes of business equally profitable to 

andie, 








pork and sausage trade. He finds it 
saves both sales and delivery costs for 
him. Competitors are constantly trying 
to break up the arrangement by offer- 
ing equal prices to any of the stores, 
but the majority of the group stick to 
him and the venture is a success. 
Other packers over the country are 
negotiating with groups for arrange- 
ments that will lower sales costs by 
promoting regularity of full line orders. 
Some of these negotiations, reported 
by wholesale grocers, are apparently 
beginning to mature into satisfactory 
plans that will be profitable both to 
packers and retailers. 
Howls from the Slow Thinkers. 


There is the inevitable howl from 
other packers whenever a packer makes 
any such definite arrangements to dis- 
tribute at lower costs. They call it 
unfair trade practice and brand him as 
a “price cutter.” 

This is not surprising. No business 
man in any line ever introduced a new 
distribution method that would cut 
costs without being subjected to simi- 
lar criticism from his competitors. It 
is one of the necessary hazards of 
progress. 

Those who are not doing it can point 
out a thousand reasons why it will 
never work, and why the offender is 
ruining the trade. There will be more 
of these criticisms in the packing in- 
dustry, rather than less, as the move- 
ment proceeds. 

Voluntary chain leaders report they 
have had less satisfactory relations 
with the meat packers than with any 
other class of food dealers. They know 
the present arrangements are neither 
satisfactory to them nor to the pack- 
ers. They report many conversations 





with local packers and branch houge 
managers looking toward a business ar. 
rangement that is mutually more profit. 
able. 

Difficulties in the Way. 

Many of these conversations show a 
real interest on the part of the packer 
in adopting a group selling plan, but 
final arrangements are hard to make. 

In the first place the meat cutter js 
hard to handle. 


He is usually less cooperative than 
the grocery manager. He resents any 
intrusion of the group into his part of 
the store. He has his packer connec. 
tions, frequently based on prejudice, or 
friendship for a salesman. He is fyl] 
of excuses as to why he should run his 
own particular part of the business jn 
just the way he wants to without inter- 
ference. 

Not all are of this mind. A ma- 
jority of them are actively cooperative 
—and when a butcher gets this attitude 
he is commonly one of the most coop- 
erative men you can find—but a few 
of the emphatic hard-heads are enough 
to throw a lot of cold water on any 
group movement. 


Afraid of the Code. 


Another stumbling block is the atti- 
tude of mind toward the code of trade 
practices of the packing industry. Many 
packers have gone forward with ne- 
gotiations, but later reported back that 
they were afraid to make such arrange- 
ments on account of the interpretation 
that might be placed on the code. 


There seems to be a sincere desire 
to strengthen the fundamental purpose 
of the code, but a desire to work out 
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sac Loins = 233! 


‘MEIL'S PRINCES 

Chuck Roast 23¢|LARD 2: 
Fancy Prieto Outs, S 28e BACON ‘2 23% 
Bologna cei 27e | CALLMES os, 2 : 


wie 2 25 
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Head Lettuce ir 2 time 17 
Spinach ‘c= 3 = 10¢ 
Bananas “i 3™= It 

Fancy Red, 2 Bugches 5 






Radishes 


White Tips 





MEAT IS ADVERTISED. 


Leading voluntary group features meat 
items in its newspaper advertising. : 
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some arrangements under it by which 
distribution costs may be reduced by 
group action without fear of getting 
into trouble. 

Investigations by Howard C. Greer 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers clearly showed the high cost 
of distribution of small orders. Packers 
know that cost well. There has been 
much conversation about it, and some 
packers have cut off some of their least 
productive accounts. But not much has 
been dene as yet to get at the funda- 
mental causes of the small order evil. 

There are still too many salesmen 
in the meat trade calling on the same 
customers. The retail dealer has to 
pay the expense of all of these men 
and pass the cost on to the consumer 
in the price of meat. 


Sales Costs Add to Meat Price. 


The recent U. S. Senate investigation 
of food prices has shown clearly that 
there is too wide a spread in price be- 
tween beef in the cooler and beef in 
the pantry. Many excuses and reasons 
were given, but the fact remains that 
the cost of distribution of meat is too 
high. 

Voluntary greup action might weed 
out a lot of competitive salesmen, and 
cut down unnecessary marketing cost 
for meat packers, just as it has for 
wholesale grocers. 


A packer with a limited number of 
full-line accounts could distribute his 
product much more cheaply than he 
can to a multitude of buyers who 
“shop” about from company to com- 
pany, and seldom give any packer the 
benefit of continuous volume business. 


The “standing army” of competitive 
salesmen is preventing the progress in 
the meat trade that other food trades 
are achieving. 

There is a naive tradition in the 
packing industry that the meat trade 
is “different,” and that it cannot yield 
to modern standardized methods. 


Meat Can be Graded. 

Lack of standardization, on the con- 
trary, has bred a spirit of suspicion 
and bargaining in the industry. Meat 
retailers are not willing to trust the 
prices of any one packer. The packer 
and retailer have been equally to blame 
—meat is not to blame. 

It is not so hard to standardize meats 
as most men in the trade like to be- 
lieve, 

Meat grading is most complex to 
those who know most about the un- 
important details of meat. Cotton 
grading is just as complex—in fact, 
more so—to those who can detect the 
fine difference in staple, strength, color, 


fiber size, etc., of cotton. Yet cotton ; 


has been graded. 
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ALL KINDS OF FOOD NOW SOLD IN MODERN STORE. 
This is a good example of the ipdapendont food store hooked up in a voluntary 


chain group. Successful voluntary c 
packer’s surplus distribution. 


Even perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, with their endless changes and 
variety, have come to be graded and 
sold in the trade largely by brand or 
grade. 

Intelligent group action in the retail 
food field has cleared the atmosphere 
of many petty opinions and minor dif- 
ferences that have stood in the path 
of standardized efficiency in distribu- 
tion. Intelligent group action might be 
expected to chase away many of the 
bugaboos that have frightened the trade 
away from sensible standardization of 
meats. 

Honesty on Both Sides. 

As long as meat is distributed under 
a system in which retailers may not 
safely trust packer selection, just so 
long will the cost of distribution of 
meats be excessive. 








How Voluntary Chains Buy 


(From ‘Voluntary Chains as Distributors of 
Meats and Other Perishable Foods, 
by BE. L. Rhoades.) 


Dodyes Maaettins 

Through Made By 

Group Stores 

Products. Hdgrs. Individually. 

Fresh Meats.... 1 $1 
Smoked Meats.. 20 22 
Canned Meats.. 27 9 
Lard . 24 14 
Lard substitutes 6 3 
Butéer:. . .:s6ses 23 6 
Cheese ......-. 9 2 
PIE era 11 5 
BOWES 6 cs vs 5's 4 0 
Sausage ....... 3 3 
| OCA Ee 11 4 


NOTE. <a —— — made more than a 
year ago. has been made in 
voluntary pa... ge me since that time. 


ain units may offer attractive outlet for 


Any effective voluntary group action 
must depend on the one hand on a 
packer who will not revert to manipula- 
tion of his grades, and on the other 
hand on a group of retailers who will 
have confidence in the honesty of a 
packer, overlook minor variations, and 
stick to him until he has a chance to 
prove what he can do for them in the 
long run. 

Many may think this can never be 
accomplished. But I have seen stranger 
things than this in the food field in the 
last three years. The old story that 
“the retailer will never stick” has been 
knocked into a cocked hat. It has been 
proven that ne will stick if he has some- 
thing clearly worth sticking to. 

There will be no mad rush of pack- 
ers into the voluntary group field, and 
there will be a great deal of education 
coming to those who undertake it. 

But we may safely assume that in 
the next few years the packing indus- 
try will find some method of avoiding 
high competitive distribution costs that 
now must be added to the meat bill of 
the United States. 


——_——__ 
CANVAS SLAPJACKS AT COST. 


A large supply of canvas slapjacks 
for handling livestock is available and 
will be sold at cost, 60c each, by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers to 
members who desire them. The Insti- 
tute Committee on Live Stock Losses 
recommends these slapjacks for use in 
driving livestock in stock yards and 
packinghouses. They are made entirely 
of canvas and can be used in driving 
livestock without causing bruises. 
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What’s Wrong with the Sausage Business? 


Again we hear the old familiar question. 


Here are 


some figures and a little dialogue on the subject. 


Sausage production in 1929, 
the last year for which official 
figures are available, was valued 
at a third of a billion dollars. In 
that year the business had in- 
creased in volume 18 per cent 
over that of the earlier census 
year of 1927. 

When the story of 1931 is told 
it is a question whether sausage 
volume or value will equal that of 
1929. 

“Of course not,” says Packer A. 
“People are not buying as much in 1931 
as they were in 1929.” 

“That may be a modifying factor,” 
replies Packer B, “but it is not the real 
reason.” 

“How’s that?” inquires Packer A 
somewhat anxiously. “We’re using up 
all our production, and doing a nice 
volume.” 

A Matter of Quality. 

“There you go again,” rejoins Packer 
B, “talking about volume. How about 
quality ?” 

“What do you mean, quality?” 

“You want me to tell you, do you? 
Well, I can talk a book on that. 

“The chief reason for the decline in 
sausage consumption is because there 
has been a widespread tendency to 
lower quality. To improve volume 
many packers and sausagemakers have 
reduced prices and cut the quality of 
their formulas to fit the price. 

“You can’t make 8@10c sausage and 
put much good boneless beef into it. 
The same is true of frankfurts and 
wieners. Consequently, 


formula must include greatly increased 
quantities of cheek meat, hearts and 
similar meat products. 
Not the Same Taste. 
“Such meats are wholesome, but they 
don’t have the rich flavor of boneless 


instead of ! 
quality boneless beef being used, the 


ducing quality has acted as a boom- 
erang. And now that good sausage 
can be produced at moderate prices 
there is too little demand for it. 

“Quality sausage pays, and don’t you 
forget it, old man! You’ve been told 
that often. Practically every meat 
lover wants a certain percentage of 
sausage in his menu, and this will 
guarantee a large volume of sausage 
production provided quality is main- 
tained. 

What About Summer Trade? 


“Now, just one more point. Spring 
is here and the ‘red hot’ season is not 
far away. Would you like to equal or 
better that 1929 sausage record? All 
right, then forget about cheap formulas 
and go in for a product that will tickle 
the palate of Mr. Man when he bites 
into a juicy red-hot or slices a piece of 
bologna for his noon-day sandwich.” 

Production of sausage and sausage 
casings in 1929 was 18 per cent larger 
than in 1927, according to the U. S&S. 
Census of Manufactures covering this 
industry. The total valuation of the 
1929 output was $323,950,684, compared 
with a valuation of $274,459,648 in the 
previous census. 

Of the 1929 total $97,062,511 was 
contributed by establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of sau- 
sage and the production of casings, 
$225,294,134 by meat packing estab- 
lishments, and the remainder of 


—— 





beef or bullmeat, and the product lacks 
flavor. The consumer willing to pay 
a few more cents per pound for quality 
is disappointed in his or her buy, and 
cuts out sausage for some other meat. 

“With what anticipation has Mr. 
Man tackled his dish of frankfurts and 
sauer kraut or frankfurts and hot po- 
tato salad this winter, only to find that 
the frankfurts, while of good consis- 
tency, were tasteless. Finally this 
favorite dish is abandoned for some- 
thing else, and the sale of frankfurts 
suffers accordingly. 

“Quality meats for sausage manufac- 
ture can be bought at a reasonable 
price, and good sausages of various 
kinds can be made to retail at a rea- 
sonable price. But the practice of re- 


MRS. CONSUMER WON'T HAVE IT. 


as good” product. 
sage, she buys on quality, not price. 





She speaks her mind to the sausage 
salesman after trying some of that “just. 
When it comes to sau- 
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$1,594,039 by establishments in other 
industries. Sausage comprises $29] ‘ 
768,783 of the total and sausage casings 
$32,181,901. The cost of containers for 
product, materials, fuel, etc., increased 
more than $20,000,000 since 1927, 
totaling $80,590,402. 
Meat Specialties a Big Item. 

Meat products, such as sliced and 
packed bacon and dried beef, pickled 
pigs’ feet, calves’ heads, canned meats, 
boned and canned chicken, etc., pre. 
pared in establishments outside the 
meat packing industry in 1929, were 
valued at $24,091,148, an increase of 
17.8 per cent over the 1927 census, 
when the valuation was $20,453,339, 

Mincemeat production in these plants, 
on the other hand, showed a decline of 
4.5 per cent, the 1929 valuation being 
$3,947,666 compared with $4,131,822 in 
the previous census year. 

fe 
MEAT CONSUMPTION IN 1930, 


Decline in number and lighter aver- 
age weight of cattle slaughtered in 
1930 is reflected in the estimated per 
capita consumption of beef, which is 
the lowest of the present century, 
Lamb consumption, on the other hand, 
was the highest in ten years, and pork 
consumption was the fifth highest since 
1900. 

The total per capita consumption of 
meat and lard is reported by the U. §. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
145.5 lbs., divided as follows: 


Beef 50.1 Ibs. 
Veal 6.8 lbs. 
Lamb and mutton 6.6 lbs. 
Pork 68.2 Ibs. 
Total meat 131.7 lbs. 
Lard 13.8 Ibs. 
Total meat and lard 145.5 lbs. 


slain 
25 YEARS OF MEAT INSPECTION. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
inauguration of U. S. government meat 
inspection was observed recently at St. 
Louis, Mo., by a luncheon sponsored 
by the government inspected meat 
packing companies of St. Louis—the J. 
H. Belz Provision Co., the East Side 
Packing Co., the Heil Packing Co., the 


) Krey Packing Co., the St. Louis Inde 


pendent Packing Co., and the Sartori 
ous Provision Co. Dr. W. F. Cotton, 
chief of the inspection division of the 
U. S. bureau of animal industry, and 
Dr. A. F. Wright, chief of the tuber 
culosis eradication division of the br 
reau, were among the guests of honor 
The necessity for arousing public i 
terest in the cause of government i- 
spected meat was stressed in the 
speeches at the luncheon. 


mein 


Watch the Wanted pages for bar 


gains in equipment. 
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What Meat Packer Can Do to Improve 
The Market for Hog Hair 


What’s the matter with the 
market for hog hair? 

Why should the packer have to 
tank such a by-product ? 

These questions were put to two 
packer executives recently. In each 
case the answer was the same: 

“Lack of appreciation of the superior 
quality of hog hair for upholstery pur- 
poses, and a weak consumer demand for 
the product.” 

The public prefers other materials, it 
was said, not because these other mate- 
rials are better, but because people 
have been taught to ask for mattresses 
stuffed with them. 

Asked if there were possibilities for 
strengthening the demand for hog hair 
by educational means, both of these 
packers agreed that there were. But 
they also felt that the job of putting 
hog hair on the map as a superior prod- 
uct was too big and costly for any one 
packer. 

Consumer Education Needed. 


One thought it was an industry 
matter. The other suggested there 
might be possibilities in pooling pro- 
duction and the formation of a market- 
ing company to handle and push the 
product. That something should be 
done, unless the industry is content to 
continue to sell a superior product at a 
loss, was the idea of both. 

And not as many producers of hog 
hair, these packers said, are as familiar 
with the good qualities of this product 
for many purposes as they should be. 
Did they know more about it, it was 
agreed, there might be more disposition 
for the packing industry to stand up on 
its hind legs and fight for what it is 
entitled to. 

A man who has grown gray in the 
curled hair game was approached. 

“Why is curled hair better than most 
other upholstering materials?” he was 
asked. His reply follows: 


Good Qualities Not Appreciated. 


“We are told in the Bible that ‘Adam 
went into a deep sleep.’ And it is 
popular supposition that his mattress 
was a deep bed of leaves. 

“The average meat packer—the pro- 
ducer of hog hair—knows that the mat- 
tress of today is composed of something 
better than leaves, but this is about the 
extent of his knowledge of bedding. 
He should know better. For very good 
business reasons he should realize that 
one of his by-products—hog hair— 
18 an important contributing factor in 
the production of the acme of modern 
sleeping comfort. 


“Our grandmothers and great grand- 
mothers probably slept on curled hair 
mattresses. The fault, as some people 
see it, is that mattresses stuffed with 
hog hair last too long. ‘Something just 
as good for less money’ is more con- 
ducive to a larger sales volume. 

“The inner spring mattress that has 
found so much favor during the past 
several years undoubtedly is an im- 
provement over the mattresses con- 
structed with hair substitutes. We 
challenge the claim, however, that a 
steel spring is a substitute for the 
natural and permanent resilience of 
curled hair. 

Mattress as a Packinghouse By-Product. 

“It is gratifying to report, however, 
that some manufacturers of inner 
spring mattresses have improved their 
product during the past several years 
by topping them with coiled hair. The 
public should be taught that an inner 
spring mattress topped with curled hog 
hair is an improvement over the mat- 
tress not so topped, and that the all- 
hog-hair mattress is inferior in long 
life and sleeping comfort to no other. 


“There are many in the meat pack- 
ing industry who do not seem to realize 
that the curled hair mattress is largely 
a meat plant by-product. Many who 
should know better believe it is made 
of horse tail hair. One of the prod- 
ucts best suited to mattress manu- 
facture is cured prime winter dyed hog 
hair. 

“While it is true that a hog hair 
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mattress is not always to be compared 
with a mattress made from horse tail 
hair, nevertheless the mattress stuffed 
with curled hog hair blended with a 
minor percentage of dyed cattle tail 
hair is just as big an improvement over 
many types of mattresses now on the 
market as the thousand-dollar automo- 
bile is over the horse and buggy. 


Good Points of Hog Hair. 


“Prime winter dyed hog hair more 
closely resembles horse tail hair than 
any of the other animal hairs. It also 
closely approximates it in tensile 
strength, and high tensile strength 
means permanent resiliency. The cost 
of hog hair is approximately one-third 
that of horse tail hair, but in this case 
prices are not a true indication of the 
relative merits of the two materials. 

“The greater proportion of the horse 
tail hair used in this country is im- 
ported. Hog hair is a domestic prod- 
uct. Its cost to the consumer is com- 
paratively low. 

“One may well wonder what advan- 
tages horse tail hair possesses over hog 
hair for mattress stuffing. Horse tail 
hair, by virtue of its great length, acts 
as its own binding agent. When hog 
hair is used in mattresses a binding 
agent must be added. Cattle tail hair 
is an efficient binder, and when hog 
hair and cattle tail hair are properly 
blended there is produced a permanent 
and economical mattress filler that 
gives as great comfort as a mattress 
filled with horse tail hair. Further- 
more, such a mattress is comparatively 
economical. 

“The average packer has come to 
consider hog hair more or less of a 
liability—one of the things that must 


PUTTING THE CURL IN CURLED HAIR, 


Here is shown one step in the manufacture of curled hair. 
loosely spun into ropes, two of which are then twisted tightly into a larger rope in 


the manner shown. 
final step is to unravel the ropes. 


The curl is then set in a temperature of 150. degs. Fahr. 
This is done in a carding machine, 


The hair is first 
The 
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be gotten rid of before the carcass can 

be started on its route to the consumer. 

What can the meat packing industry 

do to turn this liability into an asset? 
Hog Hair a Liability? 

“In 1929, according to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, there were 
produced in this country about 45,955,- 
200 Ibs. of hog hair, which brought a 
revenue of about $2,750,000 to the meat 
packing industry. 

“The greater proportion of this 
quantity of hair was exported and the 
balance of it was used for retarder 
purposes and to manufacture curled 
hair. 

“It is estimated that only 2 per cent 
of the mattresses manufactured in this 
country are stuffed with curled hair, 
and slightly more than one-fourth of 
the hair used by the bedding industry 
is hog hair. In other words about 
912,500 lbs. of curled hog hair is used 
yearly in the manufacture of mat- 
tresses. 

“How can the demand for hog hair 
mattresses be increased and the market 
for hog hair bettered? Perhaps there 
is a partial solution without going out- 
side of the meat packing industry to 
find it. Let’s see. 

“There are employed in the meat 
packing industry about 150,000 people. 
Every one of these sleeps on a mat- 
tress. If 15 per cent of this number 
purchased one hog hair mattress a year 
the present demand for hair mattress 
would be doubled. Consider for a 
minute the effect this added demand 
would have on the bedding industry and 
on the market for hog hair! 


Better Merchandising Needed. 

“The retail dealer at the present time 
handles hair mattresses on a special 
made-to-order basis. While he may be 
satisfied with a 50 per cent mark-up, or 
even less, on felt mattresses which he 
handles in rather large volume he 
usually demands a 100 per cent mark- 
up on a curled hair mattress. 

“This added cost, of course, acts to 
further reduce volume of this article. 
If the demand was greater perhaps the 
retailer would be satisfied with his 
usual profit, in which case the decreased 
cost to the consumer would encourage 
a greater buying of curled hair mat- 
tresses. 

“The least the packer can do to en- 
courage the purchase of curled hair 
mattresses is to put the superior qual- 
ity of this product before his employes. 
An increase in the demand for curled 
hair mattresses would undoubtedly 
cause the bedding manufacturer and 
retailer to realize that some merchan- 
dising on curled hair mattresses would 
be of benefit to them. 

“If this could be brought about, the 
net return to the packer for this by- 
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product might be increased to an extent 
that hog hair would no longer be a 
liability, but an asset. 

“The problem is one of education and 
merchandising, and in these matters, 
as with charity, the packer might 
profitably start his efforts at home. 

“If we can’t do all that should be 
done to educate the public at large to 
the superior qualities of the curled hair 
mattress, we can at least inform those 
who earn their bread and butter in the 


> 
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meat packing industry of the facts, 
And if we do a good job here the infor. 
mation, through word of mouth, wil] 
reach many who are not connected with 
the industry but who buy mattresses 
nevertheless. 

“We may have some cause for re. 
grets when we do our best to better g 
situation and fail, but no one listens to 
or has any sympathy for us when there 
are opportunities to better a situation 
which we fail to take advantage of” 





Government Beef Grading Has Grown 
To Where It Pays Its Own Way 


Marked increase in quantity of beef 
sold under government grades is shown 
during the last half of 1930 compared 
to the same period of 1929. 

During the first two months of 1931 
government grading of beef has more 
than doubled. This is accounted for in 
part by the expansion of the service 
from the eight established points— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Kansas City, Topeka 
and Omaha—to include St. Louis, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Erie, Sioux City, Wichita 
and Arkansas City. 

In most instances, the quantity of 
beef graded is sufficient to put the serv- 
ice on a self-supporting basis. 

The beef graded and stamped dur- 
ing the last half of the calendar years 
1929 and 1930 by months following the 
extension of the service, and the first 
two months of 1931 is reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, as follows: 





Percent 

1929. 1930. Increase in- 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. crease 
ee 4,353,332 5,431,831 1,078,509 24.8 
ee eee 86.326 4,942,120 955,794 24.0 
ee 3,492,835 5,833,101 2,340,266 67.0 
is, shesee 8,841,910 5,830,866 1,988.956 51.8 
eee 941 5,621,602 2,235,661 66.0 
BOR: se cdsae 3,477,860 6,530,947 3,053,087 87.8 
Total ...22,538,204 34,190,477 11,652,273 51.7 


Similar comparisons for the months 
of January and February, 1930 and 
1981: 





1930. 1931.* Increase. Per- 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. cent 

Jan. ...... 3,995,280 7,959,957 3,964,677 99.2 

 avaete 3,632,563 8,600,000 4,967,437 136.7 
*Approximate. 


Commenting on this report W. C. 
Davis, senior marketing specialist, un- 
der whose immediate supervision the 
grading work has been established, 
says: 

Goes on Increasing. 

“These tabulations are based on ac- 
tual results obtained and should be 
considered in the nature of a progress 
report. The data include results at all 
points where grading service is now 
available. In most instances the quan- 
tities of beef offered for the govern- 
ment grade stamp has been sufficient 
to put the service on a self-supporting 
basis, almost from the start. 


“Gradings for the month of Janny- 
ary, 1931, amounted to 7,959,957 pounds 
which is an increase of 1,429,000 over 
the month previous. February gradings 
totaled approximately 8,600,000 pounds 
which is an increase of approximately 
1,100,000 pounds over January. 

“The very satisfactory increase shown 
is indicative of the value of uniform 
grades to the industry and in propor- 
tion as the service becomes known, the 
response of the consuming public is 
very evident.” 

———_—_ 
HIGHER MEAT PRICES IN 1931? 


Predictions that better prices for 
livestock and meats will be in effect be- 
fore the end of the year were made by 
Joseph P. Murphy, vice-president and 
general manager of the Blayney-Mur- 
phy Co., Denver, Colo., in an address 
at the annual stockmen’s banquet at 
Sterling, Colo. 

Present low price levels are due not 
only to a decline in the demand for 
meats, but also to a decline in the de- 
mand for packinghouse by-products, 
Mr. Murphy said. He also attacked the 
oleomargarine tax bill recently passed 
by Congress as injurious to the beef 
industry, because it would further re- 
tard the already weak market for beef 
tallow. 


The prediction of a bright outlook for 
1931 was based by Mr. Murphy on te 
cent improvement in Eastern industries, 
which are putting additional men 
work and increasing payrolls. He 
pointed to a recovery on the stock mat 
ket in recent weeks as a good barom- 
eter. An upward trend in all business 
can be looked for soon. 

E. G. Martin of Armour and Com 
pany, who also spoke at the banquet, 
talked of the change in demand for 
meats. Small frying cuts are now pre 
ferred by the average buyer, he said 
The market for heavy beef is now lim 
ited to hotels and\restaurants, which 
has resulted in stockmen putting more 
calves in their feed lots. = 
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Food Giant Tells How “New Competi- 
tion” Works in This New Era 


Sales of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion for 1930 totaled $117,463,867.02, 
yielding a gross profit of $60,008,244.53 
and a net profit of $19,085,595.37. The 
company’s surplus on January 1, 1930, 
amounted to $11,824,177.80, and the net 
to surplus as a result of the 1930 busi- 
ness brought the total at the end of the 
year to $15,134,255.33. 

The company’s chief efforts during 
the year were devoted to the integra- 
tion of the various companies acquired 
in the several years preceding. Only 
two companies were added in 1930—the 
Atlantic Gelatine Co., Inc., by purchase, 
and the General Development Labora- 
tories, Inc., which control the “selective 
irradiation” inventions developed by the 
University of Cincinnati. 

New Plan for Salesmen. 


What is regarded as an improved 
sales plan was adopted during the year, 
whereby each salesman represents all 
of the corporation’s principal products. 

Formerly each salesman represented 
a limited number of lines. Each sales- 
man had a smaller territory, which he 
worked more intensively, calling on the 
retailer at frequent intervals, instead 
of fewer salesmen calling at longer 
intervals. 

This new plan has reduced traveling 
expenses and is reported to have de- 
veloped a more efficient, more mobile 
staff of salesmen. 


Frozen Foods Make Progress. 

Commenting on its experiment in 
quick frozen products, the annual re- 
port of the corporation outlines the re- 
sults of the year’s work as follows: 

“Introducing a limited line of 18 cuts 
of meat of one grade in 18 representa- 
tive grocery stores at Springfield, 
Mass., General Foods within the year 
extended its experiment to 60 quick- 
frozen products, including meats, fruits, 
vegetables and fish. More than 100,000 
individual sales were made; repeat 
business averaged 76 per cent. 

“Economy, practicability of handling, 
and public acceptance were definitely 
indicated. Encouraging progress was 
made in refrigeration equipment. Gen- 
eral Seafoods Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Frosted Foods Company, Inc., is sell- 
ing its frozen seafoods in 20 states.” 


Improving Food Values. 
The “selective irradiation” inventions 
involve the use of light rays to increase 
the nutritive and health-giving proper- 
ties of foods. Through these discov- 


eries, it is stated, vitamin D can now 
be added to many food and pharma- 
ceutical products in definitely controll- 
able quantities, 


Organisms causing 


fermentation yield to the new light 
treatment methods. 

This new development has _ basic 
patent protection and will be licensed, 
the company states. 

Six new directors were added at the 
March meeting of the stockholders. 
These are Elisha Walker, chairman of 
the board of the Transamerica Corpo- 
ration and Bancamerica-Blair Corpora- 
tion; Hunter S. Marston, president of 
the latter organization; Edward R. 
Tinker, president of Interstate Equities 
Corporation; Robert Lehman, Lehman 
Brothers; Sidney J. Weinberg, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company; and Wetmore 
Hodges, chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Seafoods Corporation. 

Officers of the company are: Chair- 
man of the board, Edward F. Hutton; 
president, C. M. Chester, jr.; executive 
vice-presidents, Ralph G. Coburn and 
Edwin E. Taylor; vice-presidents, John 
S. Prescott, Clarence Francis, Austin S. 
Iglehart, Ralph S. Butler, C. W. Met- 
calf and Lewis Waters; secretary, John 
S. Prescott; treasurer, Louis A. Zahrn. 

All Types of Food. 

The company has divisional sales 
headquarters in Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Canada and 
London, England, and 28 district sales 
offices located throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Many types of food organizations are 
embodied in the General Foods Corpo- 
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ration. Among these are Frosted Foods 
Co., Inc, New York, quick-frozen 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables; 
General Seafoods Corp., Boston and 
Gloucester, Mass., fish and other sea- 
foods; Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe 
Co., Boston, meats, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, preserves and condi- 
ments; Birdseye Packing Co., Boston, 
quick-frozen meats, fish, fruits and 
vegetables; Whitman Ward & Lee Co., 
Boston; Arnold & Winsor Co., Boston; 
Frank C. Pearce Co., Gloucester; 
Mitchell & McNeil, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 

Oyster firms include Bluepoints Co., 
Inc., Rhode Island Oyster Farms Co., 
Long Island Oyster Farms, Inc., South 
Norwalk Oyster Farms Co., and Con- 
necticut Oyster Farms Co. 

Other companies included are Postum 
Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Canadian Postum Co., Ltd., Windsor, 
Canada, makers of Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts; Jell-O 
Co., Inc., LeRoy, N. Y., and Jell-O Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., makers of Jell-O, 
Institution Jell-O, Genesee Plain Gela- 
tin, Genesee Gelatin Dessert, Genesee 
Pudding Powder, D-Zerta, Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder; Iglehart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville and Vincennes, Ind., makers 
of Swans Down Cake Flour, Instant 
Swans Down, Swans Down Graham 
Flour; Minute Tapioca Co., Ince., 
Orange, Mass., makers of Minute Tapi- 
oca, Minute Gelatin, Star Pearl Tapioca, 
Lightning Tapioca. 

Walter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorchester, 
Mass., and Walter Baker & Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Montreal, Can., makers of 
various chocolate products, including 





MARKETING IS DONE TODAY IN A “FOOD STORE.” 


The meat man sells groceries. The grocer sells meats—not to mention the drug- 
gist and the candy man. 


An example of the “new competition” is General Foods, with its ‘47 varieties” 


of food factories and distributing organizations. 





Look ’em over and shudder! 
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sweet chocolate, breakfast cocoa, milk 
chocolate bars and chocolate almond 
bars; Franklin Baker Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., Franklin Baker, Ltd., Montreal, 
Can., and Franklin Baker of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, San Pablo and Banahaw, 
P. I., makers of various coconut prod- 
ucts, including shred coconut, milk- 
packed coconut, bulk coconut, bulk 
gelatin, coconut oil, copra oil cakes, 
and vitapack cashew nuts. 

Sanka Coffee Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
makers of Sanka Coffee (de-caffein- 
ated); Richard Hellman, Inc., Chicago, 
and Richard Hellman, Ltd., Toronto, 
Can., makers of Hellman’s mayonnaise, 


olive relish, thousand island dressing, 
Russian dressing, sandwich spread, 
Southern relish, tartar sauce, horse 
radish, and beet radish; Log Cabin 
Products Co., Hoboken, N. J., makers 
of Log Cabin syrup and Wigwam 


yrup. 

Maxwell House Products Co., Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Maxwell House 
Products, Ltd., Montreal, makers of 
Maxwell House coffee, tea and tea 
balls; La France Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., makers of La France 
washing powder and Satina; Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., Chicago and Joliet, 
Ill., makers of Calumet baking powder; 
Certo Division, Fairport, N. Y., makers 
of Certo; Douglas-Pectin, Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Can., makers of Pectin; Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., 
makers of Diamond Crystal salt; 
Dunlop Milling Co., Inc., Clarksville, 
Tenn.; and La Grande Cidrerie de 
Lorient, Lorient, France. 


fo 
BAKERS SELL EMPLOYEES STOCK. 


Purity Bakeries Management Cor- 
poration is a new company, the estab- 
lishment of which has been approved 
by the stockholders of Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, which is designed to per- 
mit executives and managerial em- 
ployes of the company to share in its 


profits. Stock in the new corporation, 
amounting to 50,000 shares at $1 per 
share, will be offered to those eligible 
to subscribe. 


fo. 
A. & P. APPEALS CHAIN TAX. 


The appeal of the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. against the state of North 
Carolina, involving the constitutionality 
of the state tax on chain stores, has 
been admitted to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Other pending appeals are from 


Indiana and Mississippi, where the fed- 
eral district courts held unconstitu- 
tional the chain store tax laws of those 


states. 
te 
A. & P. FEBRUARY SALES. 


Atlantic and Pacific sales in Feb- 
ruary amounted to $82,384,806, as com- 
pared with $85,121,818 in the corre- 
sponding 1930 period, a decrease of 
$2,737,012, or 4.34 per cent. The de- 


cline in sales reflected the lower price 
levels in effect this year, tonnage sales 
showing an increase of 10.72 per cent 
over the 1930 period. 
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FIGHT DECREE ORDER? 


If the federal government does not 
contest the recent court order modify- 
ing the packers’ consent decree, enact- 
ment of legislation to forestall the ef- 
fects of the modification will be at- 
tempted in Congress, according to a 
document filed in the senate by Senator 
Brock of Tennessee, which has been 
made available as a public document. 
This legislation will be directed against 
the court order which modified the de- 


cree to the extent that the packers may 
handle unrelated food products, but 
may not enter the retail field. 


“While the Government has not made 
a@ move, nor stated its intentions, the 
letters from the representatives of the 
wholesale grocers would indicate that 
the matter is not closed,” says the doc- 
ument. “Opponents of a further spread 
of packer activities through modifica- 
tion of the consent decree profess to see 
a plan of nation-wide alliance between 
the national packers and national chain 
stores. It is charged by the whole- 
sale grocers that the big packers today 
are getting 75 per cent of the meat 
business of the chains which receive 
regularly from the packers a price ad- 
vantage of two to three cents a pound 
regardless of fluctuations of cost of 
production, in order to shut out the in- 
dependents.” 


ae 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
March 18, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
prices on March 11, 1931, or nearest 
previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Mar. Mar. 

Mar. 18. —Mar.18.— 18. 11. 

Amal. Leather. 200 2 2 2 2% 
Do. Pfd....... 300 20 20 20 18 


5 
21% 


S ee 20% 21% 
Amer. Stores... 1,100 48 475% 47 47% 
Armour A......11,400 3 2% 24 3 
i eee ae 1% 1 2 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 700 28 28 28 30 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 60 60 60 6156 
Barnett L. Pfd. 210 14 14 14 9 
Beechnut Pack. 400 58 58 58 57% 
EMTs <stnae spsse. saase.doeee 15% 
EEE (Mins code sepes scenes. cvars 50 
Chick C. Oil 200 11% 11% 11% 10% 
Childs Co....... 3,800 32% 30% 31% 32% 
Cudahy Pack... 2,200 % ne 48% 47 
First Nat. Strs. 3,200 55 54 55 54 
Gen. Foods..... 55,000 55% K% 55% 53% 
i Oo....... 4700 99 8% 9 8% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 50 119 119 119 121% 
Do. New..... 280 234 228 234 7 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 26 26 26 27 
Hygrade Food.. 7,900 4% 4% 4% 3% 
Kroger, G. & B.45,500 ue 3% % 31% 
Libby MecNeill.. 2,700 114 11% 11% 11% 
MacMarr Strs.. 1,100 9% 9 9% 9 
SE  ,  aadd peces occne apene 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 2,600 14 13 14 12% 
i Me aE oc sehh  sheee cosse . sugae 21 
Morrell & Co... 200 53% 53 53 5414 
Se es es AS se aae cose e0s00 onntio 1% 
Nat. Leather. . 400 1 1 1 % 
Nat. Micawenn 300 23% #22% =#$2% #«»20 
oc. & Gamble 6,300 69% 69% 69% 70 
% Pfd 40 109 109 109 112 
Rath Pack..... 300 20% 20% 20% $$+.2% 
Safeway Strs...13,900 62% Hd 625% 56% 
Do. 6% Pfd 310 94% 94 94% 94 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 120 103 102% 1038 102% 
Stahl Meyer .. 100 185% 185% 18% 15% 
Strauss R. Strs. 2,600 1% 1% 1% 2 
Swift & Co.... 2,900 29% 29% 29% 29% 
Do. Intl. ... 4,300 38% 38% 38% 38% 
Pn > wee cawee .cbves ‘dees 14% 
We Ws NE UNE. none “esses evecs cesses 3314 
U. S. Leather... 2,600 10% 10 10% 9% 
b Mesareces Ga. nee 13 13 12 
i Ts: webs ieahes sevde"aceee 15 
Wesson Oil 1,200 24 24 24 25 
a | Se 600 56% 56% 56% 56% 
ih; STEEDS o on4s Mens’ . cama's. —0suge 103 
Wilson & Co... 700 3 2% 2% 3 
pene 1,100 8% % 8 8% 
DO. Babe cv ccce 1,400 48 48 48 50 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The new Marquette, Mich., 
house of Armour and Company was re. 
cently placed in operation. 

The Lookout Oil and Refining Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is improving jt 
plant and adding new equipment to the 
extent of $90,000. 

The Anderson Packing Co, San 
Diego, Cal., has asked for a permit tp 
establish a slaughter house and pagk. 
ing plant at Jutewood and Division sts,, 
near the southern city limits. 

Buehler Bros., Inc., Chicago, haye 
under construction a $100,000 addition 
to their packing plant at 1414-20 w, 
Forty-Sixth st. The addition is a two. 
story, brick cooler building, 84 by 199 
feet. 

The new $40,000 addition to the plant 
of the Home Packing Co., Toledo, 0, 
contains a sausage kitchen built accord. 
ing to government specifications and 
finished in white tile throughout. Its 
daily capacity is six tons. 

The Hurst-Majors Packing Co., Man. 
hattan, Kans., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $80,000. Direc. 
tors are: Ralph Hurst, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Hurst Majors, Jos. Mark, Ellis B, 
West, and W. H. Emerson, all of Man. 
hattan. 

The Reirz Meat Products Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., will open a sausage factory 
at Raytown, Mo., to manufacture the 
firm’s Neuer brand sausage. Between 
25 and 30 men will be employed by the 
company. No butchering will be done, 
as meat will be purchased from packers, 

Three stockyards have recently been 
posted as coming within the jurisdic. 
tion of the packers and stockyards act, 
They are: Ragsdale-Lawhon-Weill 
Stockyards, Atlanta, Ga.; Sparta Stock- 
yards, Sparta, Ky.; Pendleton County 
Cooperative Stockyards, Falmouth, Ky, 
The Stockmen’s Union Yards, Spokane, 
Wash., has been withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the act. 


ae een 
POSTPONE SUSPENSION ORDER, 

The sixty-day suspension order of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
against the old line commission houses 
and the Farmers’ Livestock Commiss 
ion Co., operating in the National Stock 
Yards, Ill., which was to have become 


effective March 17, 1931, is held m 
abeyance until March 26. 

The companies have petitioned the 
U. S. District Court for a pe 
injunction against the department t 
prevent the enforcement of the si® 
pension order. The place of cout 
hearing has been transferred 
Danville, Ill., to Chicago, and because 
of the importance of the litigation, 
Judge Alschuler of the Federal Court 
of Appeals will sit with the two district 
judges. 

The suspension order was the conse 
quence of a mandate of the Department 
of Agriculture to the commission houses 
regarding their boycott of the 
ers’ Cooperative Commission Co. 
the National Order Buying Co. 


fo 


SWIFT GETS.TAX REFUND. 


A refund of $498,961 for an ove 
assessment of taxes in 1917 has 
allowed Swift & Company by the U.S 
internal revenue bureau. 
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Obsolete Merchandising 


Some meat packer merchandising 
methods and distribution set-ups rapid- 
ly are becoming obsolete. 
already out-of-date. 


Some are 


In these cases sales and merchan- 
dising executives have not kept in step 
with developments and trends. They 
may not have permitted old methods 
to deteriorate. But they have not re- 
vamped, improved, added and_sub- 
tracted, discarded and developed as con- 
ditions pointed the way. 

A sales plan and merchandising set- 
up becomes obsolete when it fails to 
produce business stability and profits. 
This is just what some meat merchan- 
dising and sales methods fail to do. 
They are breaking down under the bar- 
rage and machine-gun fire of more 
scientifically-developed and energetical- 
ly carried-out plans of competitors. 

Growing competition within the in- 
dustry and from other foods, overpro- 
duction, downward trend of prices, re- 
duced consumption and generally de- 
pressed business conditions are show- 
ing up the weak spots more prominent- 
ly. They will force laggards to adopt 
improved practices. 

Efficient merchandising rests prim- 
arily on efficient and economical pro- 
duction. In a highly competitive mar- 
ket the first step must be to sell with 
profit as reasonably as the other fellow. 
This cannot be done on merchandise 
processed and manufactured in an in- 
efficient plant. 

When plant methods and processes 
have been made right, then it is time to 
think about selling efficiently and prof- 
itably. And building merchandising 
and distribution plans on guesswork 
will not do. 

Today meat processing is based on 
information scientifically arrived at. 
Nothing is left to chance. 

Meat merchandising must assume the 
same status. Haphazard methods must 
give way to plans carefully devised 
and based on a thorough and accurate 
analysis of outlets, costs, consumption, 
consumer preferences, markets, con- 
sumption statistics, etc. 

The meat packer has learned that he 
cannot compete profitably by using ob- 
solete processing methods and equip- 
ment. The sooner he learns that he 
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cannot compete profitably using obso- 

lete merchandising and distribution 

methods, the sooner he will be in a 

position to meet the acid tests of the 

future. And those tests are not far off. 
ee eed 


Profits From Advertising 


A packer told with considerable pride 
recently that his firm had appropriated 
a considerable sum for advertising. 
Questioned on how the money would be 
spent and what it was aimed to ac- 
complish his reply was: 
name before consumers.” 

A large percentage of this money 
probably will be wasted. 

Consumers are not particularly in- 
terested in a firm’s name, but they are 
interested in its products. Advertising 
not planned with the specific purpose 


“To keep our 


of building good-will, creating con- 
sumer demand and in one way or 
another increasing profits and sales is 
hardly worth while. 

In advertising, as in production, mer- 
chandising and distribution, old ideas 
are giving way to new. Haphazarda 
methods will no longer do. Today the 
shrewd executive insists that the money 
spent for advertising shall show a 
profit. This requires brains and ability. 
The meat advertising man should be as 
well posted on meat merchandising as 
the sales manager. 

Advertising campaigns no longer 
start with the appropriation. They are 
developed as a logical consequence of 
anaylsis and study, and are planned to 
accomplish specific results for the good 
of the business. Appropriations, instead 
of being made arbitrarily, are decided 
on after the needs have been deter- 
mined. They are based on a careful 
estimate of what the job will cost and 
the results to be obtained. 

fe 


Keeping Trucks Working 

Idle truck time is a problem in many 
meat plants. Getting trucks loaded and 
on their way promptly in the morning 
reduces costs and gives customers bet- 
ter service. One plant has reduced idle 
truck time considerably by requiring 
city salesmen to ’phone in their orders 
several times during the day. These 
are filled as received and go into the 
cooler ready to be loaded promptly the 
next morning. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Good Fresh Pork Sausage 


There are many kinds of fresh 
pork sausage on the market. 


Some brands meet with a wide 
sale, and there is a constant effort 
by competitors to duplicate such 
product. 


In this effort at duplication too 
often the rigid selection of meats 
necessary for the fanciest product 
is not followed, hence results are 
not entirely satisfactory. 


An Ohio sausagemaker who 
makes a fine quality fresh pork 
sausage outlines his method in a 
letter to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In reply to your request to me to 
relate my experience in making fresh 
pork sausage, will say I am only too 
willing to assist you in this matter. 

Here is my recipe for making pig 
pork sausage, and I consider it a very 
successful one. 

Some Things to Do. 


For good results pork sausage should 
be made the first thing in the morning, 
when the Enterprise grinder and the 
stuffer are clean of other meats. This 
avoids discoloration. 

Knives in the Enterprise grinder 
should be sharp at all times. Sharp 
knives give clean cut and avoid mash- 
ing the meat through the plate. This 
is very important and should be watched 
carefully. 

The pork used in making pig sausage 
should be thoroughly chilled, and should 
be absolutely fresh if the sausage is to 
retain its brightness. 

Casings should be soaked in cold 
water some time before using to re- 
move excess salt. They should be cold 
when used, to avoid the sausage turning 
gray under the skin. All water should 
be removed from the casing when stuf- 
fing to prevent sourness. 

Temperature and Humidity. 

After stuffing the sausage should be 
removed as quickly as possible from the 
stuffing table, otherwise it will dis- 
color. Hang them 1 in. apart on sticks, 
preferably in the cooler, as they will 
dry and cool off quicker in cooler tem- 
peratures. The sticks should be at least 
3 to 4 in. apart while hanging in the 
chill room. The temperature of the 
cooler should be 34 to 36 degs. ‘he 
dryness in this box is very important. 

For 100 Ibs. of pig pork sausage use 
40 Ibs. extra lean pork shoulder 





60 lbs. pork flanks 

2 to 2% lbs. salt 

6 oz. white pepper 

% oz. sage 
Refined salt is the best for good results. 

Mix the salt and spices in the meat 

before grinding, also add 8 lbs. of ice 
before grinding. The ice keeps the 
meat cold while going through the 
grinder and retains its brightness and 
goodness. Mix the meat in the mixer 
about one minute. 


A sample of this pig pork sausage sub- 
mitted to THE NATIONAL _ PROVI- 
SIONER for test proved to be all that its 
manufacturer claimed for it. It had a 
good color even when several days old, a 
fine flavor and was of good consistency, 
and in cooking it fried out somewhat less 
than some well-known brands having 
wide distribution. 


fe 
Do you use thisi page to get your 
questions answered? 


Curing S.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In ‘the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 


there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 


there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing 8. P. 


CIRY .cccccccccevcces eeeeecsceeeres 





Ceiling in Smokehouse 


A packer asks regarding the feasihjj. 
ity of putting a false ceiling in hig 
smokehouse. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have a smokehouse built of tile, with coment 
roof and 2 in. corkboard on top of this. It has a 
15 in. stack with damper, the stack being abogt 
12 ft. high. The bottom of the stack has ¢ drip 


The inside dimensions above the grate are ny 
ft. high, 6 ft. long and 4% ft. wide. There ig 
space 3% ft. high above the timber from the 
lower side that carries the track. 

There seems to be too much space between the 
meat and the ceiling which makes it a slow job 
to smoke anything. Could we build a false ogi. 
ing above the track, leaving a space 8% f, 
between the false ceiling and the permanent cejj. 
ing or build it on top of the timber and leave a? 
ft. space. 

What I want to do is to hold the heat dow 
lower and get faster smoking. 

It would seem to be an excellent idea 
to put in a false ceiling, as this inquirer 
suggests. The ceiling should be sloped 
between the timbers, leaving openings 
for the smoke along the outside. The 
smoke will then curl back and pass out 
the center of the roof, and give a better 
distribution of the smoke throughout 
the smokehouse. 

The space left on each side should 
be about 6 in. wide, trying this out w 
see how it works. If this seems to 
choke the smoke too much, it should be 
widened somewhat. This will have to 
be a matter of experiment until the 
inquirer gets just the right draft. 

If the smokehouse has outside .ex- 
posure, the walls should be insulated as 
well as the ceiling. This is particularly 
true if the smokehouse is exposed to 
strong winds. 

ed 


CHECKING FUEL COSTS. 

One of the best means of reducing 
fuel costs is to require daily reports 
of what is being accomplished in th 
boiler room. The amount of cod 
burned daily should be weighed. All 
water going into the boilers should be 
metered. From this information ca 
be determined the number of pounds 
of water evaporated per pound of coal 
burned. The resulting figure can be 
used as the basis of checking boile 
room results. 

See that the soot is blown off th 
boiler tubes once or more daily. 4 
soot blower will simplify this ope 


tion and will soon pay for itself. Clem 
out scale when the fuel and water 
ures show cleaning is desirable. 

up the air leaks in the boiler 

and determine the.proper depth for 
fuel bed. Get conditions right and 


keep them right by a daily check-up of 


the pounds of\ water evaporate 
pound of coal burned. 


March 21, 1931, 
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Making Neutral Lard 


A hog slaughterer wants to know 
about neutral lard—what it is made of, 
how it is manufactured and what it is 
ysed for. He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We kill a good many hogs in our plant, and 
sell 2 good deal of the product fresh, although 
we cure some meat and make lard. We have 
made kettle lard for the most part. But more 
recently, with an increase in our kill, have been 
making prime steam lard instead. But we have 
never made neutral lard. 

What kind of lard is neutral? How is it made, 
and what trade is it sold to? 

Neutral lard is a very bland lard, 
made of leaf fat melted at low tem- 
peratures. The product is used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine. It finds 
a market in this country among mar- 
garine makers and to a certain extent 
in the export trade. The export prod- 
uct, which is not regarded as of quite 
as high quality as that produced for 
domestic use, is made almost entirely 
of back fat. 

Hashing—The leaf is thoroughly 
chilled before it is melted. It is hashed 
through a fat hasher, using a one- 
eighth inch plate for the purpose. It is 
hashed finer than if the leaf is to be 
used for kettle-rendered lard. 

The kettle used for melting leaf for 
neutral is water jacketed instead of 
steam jacketed as the lard is melted at 
low temperatures. Some packers use 
a wooden vat containing warm water 
for the purpose. 

Melting.— After the lard is hashed it 
is filled into the kettles, being careful 
that it does not lump. The lard should 
not exceed 100 degs. in temperature 
during the filling process. It is then 
heated to a temperature of about 127 
degs., thoroughly agitated, and if there 
are no lumps it is dropped into a cone- 
bottomed settling tank and salted with 
about 1 Ib. of salt to every 100 lbs. of 
fat. 

Settling. —It is then allowed to settle 
no longer than 20 to 30 minutes. The 
clear fat is then siphoned off down to 
about 2 in. from the settlings in the 
bottom of the tank. 

As it is siphoned off it is run into a 
Strainer and then put through several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth or heavy 
drilling and run into a storage tank. 
Here it is left stand for about half an 
hour, then is heated to a temperature 


of about 127 degs. and skimmed. It is 


then allowed to settle and cool to below 
120 degs. 


Storage—In plants manufacturing 
margarine the product is then ready for 
use in the manufacturing processes. 
But if it is to be sold it is run off into 
tierces, placed in a dry storage room 
at about 56 degs. F., and held at this 
temperature with bungs out for about 
10 days or two weeks to grain. From 

S time on storage temperatures 


Should be held around 50 degs. for best 
Tesults, 
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FIRST COST AND UPKEEP. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


An instance was just recently 
brought to my attention of an execu- 
tive who makes it a point personally 
to select all of his important machin- 
ery. First cost does not seem to bother 
him at all. What he is after is the 
best he can get. He spends $4,000 for 
a single machine without “batting an 
eye.” 

However, after selecting the machin- 
ery he seems to feel that his work is 
done and from then on the purchasing 
is performed by some one else and is 
accomplished on a price basis. The 
executive simply tells his order clerk 
to buy the lubricant, the belting, and 
such things, and cautions the clerk to 
be “careful.” ; 

The clerk forthwith thinks he is 
doing the best that can be done when 
he buys the lowest priced articles he 
can get. Like so many others he mis- 
interprets Ben Franklin’s old adage 
that “A penny saved: is a penny 
earned.” If Franklin were alive today 
he would doubtless amend that saying 
to read like this: “A penny wisely 
spent in first cost will save a hundred 
pennies.” ; 

As a result, in the above mentioned 
plant the belting to and from the ma- 
chinery is about as cheap and poor in 
quality as can be obtained. Little re- 
gard is given to the strength of the 
belting, its flexibility, its coefficient of 
friction, its surface adaptability, its 
elasticity, its thickness, its waterproof- 
ness, etc. In spite of the fact that 
manufacturers have been told over and 
over that each per cent of belt slip 
means 1 per cent in loss of production 
and that each per cent of belt slip 
means an additional loss of 1 per cent 
of fuel cost, it is not uncommon to see 
executives of the above type purchase 
the best machinery obtainable and then 
buy the cheapest belting to connect it 
to the engine or to the plant. 

Economical power transmission be- 
tween machines is: just as important 
as economical traffic between cities like 
New York and Philadelphia. Imagine 
a cheap one-track railroad between 
such cities! Poor transmission between 
pulleys means loss just as emphatically 
as between cities. 

As for lubricating oil, methods fol- 
lowed in the purchase of oil are even 
more deplorable than in the purchase 
of belting. Poor lubricant not only 








Does This Happen 
In Your Plant? 


Nosing around the plant, this is 
what an observer saw: 

Making crackling cakes 7 in. and 8 
in. thick, when they should be about 
1% in. THICK CAKES MEAN HIGH FAT 
CONTENT. 


Another thing the observer saw will be 
tolaten next week. Are you among the 
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causes fuel loss and production loss 
but, worse still, it permits an expensive 
machine to wear itself out in a short 
time. Poor belting, at least, does not 
cause internal machine wear whereas 
poor lubricant does. 

If this executive would make a care- 
ful study of the importance of proper 
lubrication and the differences that ex- 
ist in oils he would make it a point to 
personally select the best oil obtain- 
able. He would specify the oil and 
would tell his order clerk to buy that 
oil, and no other. It is better to pay 
$5.00 per gallon for the highest grade 
of lubricating oil that can be bought 
than to pay 10c per gallon for the 
poorest. 

In other words, by 2 paying $4.90 ex- 
tra, one is buying low cost insurance 
for expensive machinery. In addition, 
he is saving fuel and increasing pro- 
duction. The $4.90 will be returned 
many times. A penny saved in first 
cost is not always a penny earned. 


——%—__ 
TO STUDY WILTSHIRE SIDES. 


In an effort to help American hog 
growers produce the quality of Wilt- 
shire sides desired by the English mar- 
ket the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is studying Wiltshires produced in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries. The term “Wiltshire side” is 
used largely in England, where it ap- 
plies to an entire half of a dressed 
and cured hog carcass with the head 
removed. 

Four “Wiltshire sides” from hogs 
grown and slaughtered in America and 
shipped to the English market were 
brought back to the United States as 
part of an importation of twenty sides 
bought by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the Liverpool market after they 
had been sold and graded according to 
English standards. The remaining six- 
teen sides of the importation were from 
hogs rai in Denmark, Poland, 
Sweden and Ireland, and represented 
the best and medium grades. 

These sides are being studied in de- 
tail by the Department of Agriculture. 
They are measured for thickness of fat 
and lean and total thickness. Chemi- 
cal analyses are being made to de- 
termine the percentage of fat, lean, 
sugar and salt present in each cut. 

For many years the English market 
has discriminated against American 
Wiltshire sides, assigning as the rea- 
son that American hogs lacked the type 
and distribution of lean in the carcass 
that was to be found in pork carcasses 
produced in Denmark, Ireland and even 
Canada. Englishmen also expressed a 
preference for the milder cure in use 
in these countries. 

Certain livestock and meat terms 
carry different meanings to English 
and American consumers. 

To the Englishman, bacon means the 
entire side of the hog. A strip of 
breakfast bacon in England is usually 
a quarter of an inch or more thick and 
may contain one of the spareribs or a 
part of the pork chop as well as the 
strip of fat and lean which is known 
as bacon in the United States. This 
use of the entire cross section of the 
carcass without triming off the sur- 
plus fat makes it important that a 
Wiltshire side show only moderate fin- 
a and a good distribution of fat and 
ean. 
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DRY-ZERO 


ACTUAL 


square feet of insulation: 


Dry-Zero 
Cork Board (Commercial) 
Fibre Boards 





of insulation on an average truck body with 300 


WEIGHT 











2 Inch 4 Inch 
Thickness Thickness 
100 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 
600 Ibs. 1200 Ibs. 
750 Ibs. 1500 Ibs. 








Dry-Zero averages one-sixth the weight of any 
other insulating material to do the same work. 


In a typical meat body such as shown 
in the illustration, other insulation would 
weigh a minimum of 1200 lbs.; Dry-Zero 
weighs 200 Ibs. This means a half ton more 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, 


payload possible each trip with Dry-Zero. 


Dry-Zero is the lowest cost, lightest material 
you can buy to give the insulating value you 
want. It is white, sanitary, moisture-proof, in 
every way the ideal truck body insulation for 
the provisioner. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office—465 Parliament St., Toronto 






DRY: ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


FROZEN FOODS DINNER. 


An elaborate dinner made up entirely 
of frozen foods was staged on Wednes- 
day, March 18, at the Hotel Governor 
Clinton, New York City, by the New 
York Section of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers. All items 
on the menu were furnished by corpo- 
rations which prepare and distribute 
foods by the new quick-freezing meth- 
ods, including General Foods Corpora- 
tion, National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, Libby, McNeill and Libby, Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company, Fruit Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Tom Huston 
Frozen Foods, Inc., H. C. Hemingway 
Company, distributors for Henry Kelly 
& Sons, and the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company. 

Widespread interest in this latest 
development in food marketing made it 
necessary to limit the affair to three 
hundred persons, including members of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, and a number of executives 
in the food industry. William Fellows 
Morgan, Jr., president of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Freezer and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, was chairman of the dinner. 

Birdseyes Tells of Dangers. 

The first speaker was Clarence Birds- 
eye, who talked on dangers to this new 
industry arising from various causes, 
such as: 

1. Partial knowledge of how to 
quick-freeze, resulting in errors in 
method and damage to product. 

2. Wilful imitations of patented sys- 
tems, hurting the entire development of 
the art. 

3. Considerable variations in each 
product makes method of freezing, stor- 
age, handling, etc., different, even with 
the same product. Methods for peas 
may work out very successfully in one 
section of the country, but the same 
methods applied in other sections will 
not be successful. Methods for vege- 
tables will not apply for meats, for ex- 
ample. 

4. Real danger in misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding in printing news 
about quick-freezing. Every woman’s 
publication, trade journal, etc., is 
anxious to get news of this develop- 
ment, and a good portion of it is not 
right, said the speaker. 

_ 5. Other factors than just the freez- 
ing system. The system itself is only 
about 20 per cent of the picture. Other 
factors are the product itself, transpor- 
tation, Storage, package, proper han- 
dling in retail store, etc. 

Packers Can Handle Fish. 
The second speaker was C. H. Robin- 


son, general sales manager, Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries, who talked on distri- 
bution of packaged quick-frozen fish. 
His company is using other distributors 
than regular fish distributors satisfac- 
torily, such as meats packers, as they 
have necessary equipment and facilities. 
The big problem is after the product 
leaves the distributor, and is due to im- 
proper equipment in retail stores. Con- 
sumer demand will force proper equip- 
ment, the speaker believed. 

Unfair cold storage laws are keep- 
ing up the prejudice against frozen 
products, he thought. Any advertis- 
ing must state that the product is 
“frozen,” and only the place where this 
is required is when foods are refrig- 
erated. Catsup does not have to be 
advertised that it is preserved with 
soda, sauerkraut does not have to be 
advertised as fermented cabbage with 
chemicals added; etc. 

Quick-freezing is different from reg- 
ular refrigeration, but the law applies 
just the same. All food manufacturers, 
equipment manufacturers, etc., should 
be interested in forcing changes in 
these laws if quick-freezing is to de- 
velop, and must attack these laws co- 
operatively. 


Frozen Apples Are Easy. 


Another speaker was B. C. Coons, of 
the Fruit Machinery Corporation, who 
talked on frozen apples, stating that 
ordinary channels of distribution used 
for canned fruits can be used for quick- 
frozen apples. Present cold storage 
facilities are ample for this product he 
believes. 

J. D. Rankin, of Du Pont Cellophane 
Co., spoke on the romance of cello- 
phane. He said it was purely an acci- 
dent that cellophane was discovered. 


In making rayon in France, the fibre 
is put through nipples in one operation 
and looks like cobwebs when it comes 
out. One day a nipple split and the 
product came out like a transparent 
sheet. Du Pont acquired the French 
rights for rayon and got the rights for 
cellophane along with it, although prac- 
tically nothing had been done to de- 
velop it. It was then developed and 
brought up to its present state. 

W. A. Johns, manager, Swift & Com- 
pany, Jersey City, reviewed the advan- 
tage of packaged retail meat cuts, such 
as cutting at the plant, mass produc- 
tion, saving of trimmings, scraps, etc., 
definite knowledge of costs, quality 
food guarantee through branding, etc. 
He told the story of 20 lbs. of lamb 
chops eaten in Berlin 72 hours after 
leaving this country on the Graf-Zep- 
pelin. Also of each item on the menu 
of a dinner at the opening of the New- 
ark airport ot. from a different 
state or country. e said the future 
of packaged food development depends 
on retailers getting proper equipment. 


FREEZING FRUIT JUICES. 


Development of an effective method 
of preserving fruit ‘juices by freezing 
so that they will retain their natural 
qualities unimpaired, in contrast with 
juices preserved by heat processes, ap- 
pears to be near as a result of experi- 
ments by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, E. M. Chace, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, said recently. 
It is expected that the juices will keep 
nine months. Frozen slices of oranges 
and grapefruit also proved to be very 
satisfactory. 

Present indications are that we may 
be able to develop an effective method 
for preserving fruit juices by freezing, 
Mr. Chace said. Since May there have 
been prepared on the Pacific Coast from 
800 to 900 samples of frozen fruit 
juices, chiefly pineapple and citrus 
fruit, with some pomegranate. 

Different types of juices, and when 
sugar was added, different concentra- 
tions of syrup, were packed in contain- 
ers of various kinds—bottles, tins or 
pasteboard cartons. In some instances 
the air was removed by vacuum. All 
the juices were subjected to sharp 
freezing at temperatures never higher 
than —20 degs. Fahr. and usually from 
—30 to —40 degs. Fahr. 

Many of the samples when opened 
were found to be delicious, Mr. Chace 
said, retaining all the natural charac- 
teristics of the original juices, which 
necessarily are somewhat impaired 
when preserving by processes where 
heat is used. 

Not enough experimental work has 


yet been done to warrant the recom- 
mendation of any of the methods yet 
tested. The investigators, however, 
feel that they are well advanced in their 
search for a method of freezing that 
will preserve fruit juices satisfactorily 
for at least nine months. 

In the course of the experiments 
some fruits have been frozen. Frozen 
orange and grapefruit slices proved 
very satisfactory. Frozen bananas, 
however, were palatable only while still 
frozen. As soon as they were defrosted 
they lost their firm texture. 


oe 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage, Port- 
land, Ore., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by W. P. 
Stevens, Robert Island and John H. 
White. 

An addition to cost $150,000 will be 
built to the plant of the Consumers Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

Motor Vehicle Refrigeration Co., 
Oakland, Calif., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $300,000. The 
incorporators are Edward Stout, C. C. 
Stout and R. H. Grant. 

Liberty Ice & Cold Storage Co., Lib- 
erty, Mo., has recently installed addi- 
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ALCO CONTROL VALVES 


Installed on Your Refrigerating System 
Will Save You Money 


| REDUCE ELECTRIC POWER BILLS. By use 
of automatic control the machine only operates when 
you actually need refrigeration. 


2 REDUCE WATER BILLS. The Alco Magnet 

Valves provide an instantaneous shut-off of the cool. 
Even though your machine is equi 
with an automatic water valve, the use of this Mag. 
net valve is desirable in that it provides a positive 
shut-off at the instant the machine stops. 


3 MAINTAIN MORE CONSTANT TEMPERA. 
TURE. Feeding the amount of refrigerant for the 
load you have today—not the load you had yester. 


4 REQUIRE LESS ATTENTION. Instead of map. 
ually regulating your expansion for every loa 
change, let an Alco Valve do it automatically, 


Ask a competent er about automatic control, or write us 
or 


ALCO VALVE COMPANY, INC. 


Factory: 2637 Bend Blvd., Maplewood Branch P. 0. 
Oe a On LOUIS, U. s A. 












a 


descriptive literature 


Manufacturers of automatic 
control devices for Refriger- 
ation, Air Conditioning, Heat- 
ing Systems, Fuel Fired Fur- 
maces and Ovens, and Indus- 
trial Heating Processes 





tional refrigerating equipment in its 
plant. 

Two freezing rooms and six storage 
rooms were installed recently in the 
Florida Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Marietta Ice & Coal Co., Marietta, 
Ga., is considering the construction of 
a new ice manufacturing plant to cost 
about $50,000. 

An addition which cost $15,000 has 
been constructed to the plant of the 
Merchants Ice & Cold icmes Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

A refrigerating machine with a ca- 
pacity of 12 tons was recently added 
to the a in the plant of the 
Pure Ice Cold Storage Co., Lake 
Charles, La. 

Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
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Uniteds Service 
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Specifications on your next job 


JRK COMPANIES 
Pees fe 


yndhurst, N.J. 


Railroad is constructing a warehouse 
for fresh fruits and vegetables in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. It will have a capacity 
of 12 carloads. 

Supreme Coal & Ice Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will build a new ice manufac- 
turing plant to cost $70,000 with equip- 
ment. 

New refrigerating equipment has 
been installed by H. P. Hood Sons Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Jacksonville, Fla., by the Jackson- 
ville Ice & Cold Storage Co. | 

Dr. J. O. Hamilton is planning a 
plant in El Paso, Tex., for the manu- 
facture of solid carbon dioxide. 

Silas J. Cushing is planning the con- 
struction of a cold storage plant in 
Newport, Vt. 








TO WIPE OUT ANIMAL DISEASE. 


The Republican joint conference com- 
mittee of the legislature of New Jersey 
directed Senator A. C. Reeves of 
Mercer County, the majority floor 
leader, to draft a bill providing for a 
appropriation of $1,800,000, to be spent 
over a three-year period, for the erad- 
cation of tuberculosis in cattle in New 
Jersey. The bill is to provide that 
$800,000 be set aside for this purpose 
this year, with $500,000 being spent 
annually in the two years following. It 
is understood the federal government 
is willing to appropriate $1,000,000 to 
help rid the state of New Jersey of 
diseased cattle. The bill will specify 
that payments will be made only whe 
farmers replace destroyed 
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Padlocked Minds 


have no use for a 
x Business Paper... 


rt | hee not so much what you read that counts, as 
what you read it for. 

f man. 

A load Reading to pass the time away is one thing—read- 

ou ing to get ideas for improving your business is 


another. 


Men completely satisfied with what they have—in- 
sensible to progress—oblivious to change—these 
read (when they read) for entertainment only. 


But men whose minds are open to better methods, 
men whose minds are eager for news of new plans 
and new practices—these are the men who read the 
pages of their business papers. 


In any industry ... trade . . . profession, these 
are the men who count. And just as they are at- 
tracted to a publication by the practical, helpful 
character of its editorial content, so, in the same 
open-minded mood, they read its advertising pages. 


Apo 


THIS SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper. . . 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, and 
editorial standards that insure reader in- 
terest. . . These are the factors that make 
a valuable advertising medium. 
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Average Prices of Hogs and Fresh and Cured Pork Products at Chicago 


Pork Products - average of 
Loins 6-lolbs, Reguler Green Hams 12-14 


Bellies Square Cut and Seediess io-12 Ibs., 


Boston Butts and Picnics 6-8 lbs. 
Prices - of all Grades. 


This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs at Chi- 
cago from 1922 to 1930, inclusive. 


By the end of 1930, cured pork prod- 
ucts reached the lowest point since 
1924, one of the two years when re- 
ceipts of hogs made a record. And 
with the exception of one low period 
in 1928, fresh pork products were the 
lowest by the end of 1930 since 1924. 

Both green and cured product prices 
during 1930 compare more favorably 
with 1922 price trends than with those 
of any other years. 

The trends show that over a period 
of years fresh pork meats are invari- 
ably higher than cured, although at two 
periods, once near the close of 1923, 
and again at the end of 1924, fresh 
pork prices dropped below cured. How- 
ever, in most cases, the price level of 
cured pork products is lowered by the 
inclusion of lard which has sold at con- 
sistently low prices during the period 
recorded. 


Where unusually wide fluctuations 
are evident between prices of cured and 
fresh meats, the fluctuations would in- 
dicate a weather influence, or a scar- 
city in the weights of hogs producing 
the particular averages of cut meats, 
just as the lower price levels of fresh 
meats record the influence of competi- 
tive foods, such as the November and 
December poultry season and the Len- 
ten season during the spring months. 

The spread between the price of hogs 
and the price of cured product is fairly 
consistent throughout the period. 


a 
WORLD PORK PROSPECTS. 


Prices of hogs and of many pork 
products declined during February to 
pre-war levels and further, in both the 
United States and Europe, according to 
a U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port. In Denmark, Germany and Neth- 
erlands there are indications of record 


hog numbers on hand early in 1981. 
European hog slaughter, notably in 
Denmark, has been unusually heavy in 


Monthly - 1922 to Date 


P. 
S.Clear 
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recent weeks, with the resulting large 
pork supplies meeting a relatively light 
demand. A tendency toward rising 
European feed prices together with the 
very low hog prices prevailing sug- 
gests some likelihood of an earlier 
movement to market in the near future 
and probably curtailed European breed- 
ing operations next spring and fall. In 
the United States, however, a continu- 
ation of the favorable relationship be- 
tween feed prices and hog prices pre- 
vails, as a result of further declines in 
corn prices. 


0-12 \bs., 


S2EESTIRE REESE SES Z2R5 
1929 1930 


In the United States a seasonal re 
duction in the number of hogs in mar- 
keting channels is meeting a weaker 
demand. Slaughter in February, while 
smaller than in January, was 
than that of February, 1930, with 
prices materially below the 1930 level 
and also under the pre-war position, 
Price declines were general in fresh 
pork cuts and lard and in most cured 
cuts during February in domestic mar- 
kets. Export products met a downward 
price tendency in the leading European 
markets. 


Hogs Show Lower Cut-Out Value 


Well finished hogs showed little 
change in price from those of a week 
earlier, although toward the close of 
the week there was a slight weakness 
in certain grades. Pork loins were 
cheaper, as were some fresh pork cuts, 
which resulted in a poorer cut-out 
showing for the week. 

The general quality of hogs was 
good but with somewhat more unfin- 
ished hogs appearing among the lighter 
averages. Packing sows were in de- 
mand. 

Although seasonal improvement in 
general business conditions is apparent 
in some parts of the country, there has 


hardly been sufficient increase in buy- 
ing power to warrant any added 
strength in hog prices, which are show- 
ing average cut-out losses of over a 
dollar per head, and in the case of the 
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225 to 250 lb. average, nearly two dol- 
lars a head. 

Receipts for the week were well over 
those of a week and a year ago at the 
11 principal markets. Toward the close 
of the week Chicago receipts were 
small but the runs at other markets 
more than made up for the shortage 
there. 

The following test is worked out o 
the basis of average hog and product 
values at Chicago during the first four 
days of the week as shown in 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. By-product credits and labor, 
overhead and other costs are 
arbitrarily but are fairly representa- 
tive of average operation under Chi- 
cago conditions. In working out the 
tests each packer should substitute 
local figures. 

A close relationship should be main- 
tained at all times between the cut-out 
value of hogs and the price paid for 
the next day’s buy. 


live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


160 to 180 180 to 220 = 225 to 250 «S275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$2.04 $1.79 $1.75 $1.71 
53 .49 .46 40 
.54 54 .54 54 
1.46 1.35 1.15 1.01 
1.76 1.65 2 31 
te ber 53 1.05 
iene 09 32 2 
11 16 19 
16 18 18 
1.12 1.18 1.12 104 
13 12 12 
16 16 16 16 
.08 .03 08 
02 .01 01 OL 
.04 03 08 
$8.10 $7.37 20 

68.00% 68.00% 70.00% Fi: 00m 

above total cutting values and deducting from 
.56 .18 $ .82 $4 
$ 95 3 1.95 1.26 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Firmer — Trade Fair — Hogs 
Steadier—Stocks Smaller — Exports 
Disappointing. 

The better tone in the product mar- 
ket, particularly lard, continued during 
the week. Prices of lard are up over 
ic a lb. from the low point. There is 
also quite a little improvement in 
meats, and hogs are developing a bet- 
ter tendency. The gain in hogs in the 
past week was %c lb. over the pre- 
ceding week. This is regarded as a 
distinct tendency towards stabilization 
of values and possibly the development 
of a constructive position in the prod- 
uct market. 

The receipts of hogs last week at 
principal western points were only 375,- 
000, against 541,000 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. For the first two 
weeks in March there has been a de- 
crease of 215,000 head compared with 
a year ago. If any such decreasing 
tendency as this continues it is likely 
to have a distinct bearing on the gen- 
eral position of the market. 

The mid-month Chicago storage stock 
statement on lard was a favorable 
showing from the standpoint of improv- 
ing consumption. The total stock of 
lard showed a decrease of nearly 900,- 
000 lbs. compared with the end of 
February, against an increase of over 
2,000,000 lbs. for the corresponding 
time last year. The total in storage is 
25,713,000 Ibs., against 46,507,000 Ibs. 
a year ago. Part of this decrease may 
have been due to the continued mod- 
erate packing at Chicago. The total 
was 231,000 hogs for the two weeks 
against 230,000 for the corresponding 
time last year. The export movement 
continues slow, and it is evident that 
the domestic demand must be fairly 
good. Shipments of lard from Chicago 
the past week were 2,400,000 Ibs. in ex- 
cess of the corresponding week a year; 
ago. 

Lard Stocks Moderate. 


The March 1 statement of total lard 
stocks in storage in the country showed 
a grand total of 75,450,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 111,514,000 Ibs. on March 1 
last year and a 5-year average of 112,- 
022,000 lbs. These figures show a gain 
during February of 12,600,000 lbs., 
against a gain last year of 19,743,000 
lbs. and an average gain for the past 
5 years of 21,129,000 lbs. These figures 
are quite suggestive of the position of 
supplies, showing that during the win- 
ter movement of hogs the increasing 
tendency is not as pronounced as usual. 

Going back still further, the gain in 
lard stock since December 1 has been 
44,261,000 lbs., against 59,546,000 Ibs. 
for the 5-year average. It is possible 
that this decrease in product is trace- 
able to the hog movement and in part 
to a continued good domestic distribu- 
tion. As the exports have been small, 
it has been the domestic demand which 

S been the factor of importance. 

The livestock report of the U. S. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
February shows a decrease in cattle 
receipts at the 65 markets of 29,918 
head compared with last year, but an 
increase in local slaughter of 4,749. 
There is, however, a decrease in local 
slaughter of 78,261 head, or 13.2 per 
cent, compared with the 5-year aver- 
age. The February movement of 
calves showed a decrease in local 
slaughter of 2,029 compared with last 
year, a decrease of 25,620, or 7.9 per 
cent, compared with the 5-year aver- 
age. 

Export Movement Disappointing. 

The local slaughter of hogs showed 
an increase of 5,041 for the month, but 
a decrease of 160,590, or 6.5 per cent, 
compared with the 5-year average. In 
sheep, there was an increase of 7,194, 
for the month, and an increase of 150.- 
447, or 16.6 per cent, compared with 
the 5-year average. The decrease of 
78,291 head of cattle, compared with 
the 5-year average, 160,590 hogs and 
25,620 calves is only in part offset in 
total products by the increase of 150,- 
447 head of sheep. 

The March 1 statement of meats in 
cold storage showed an aggregate of 
1,016,686,000 lbs., compared with 976,- 
540,000 Ihs. last vear and a 5-year aver- 
age of 939,752,000 Ibs. 

The export movement for the past 
week was again rather disappointing 
compared with last year. From Jan- 
uary 1 to March 7, the decrease in 
hams and shoulders has been about 50 
per cent compared with last year, or 
10,920,000 lbs. The decrease in bacon 
exports has been over 50 per cent, with 
a total of only 13,013,000 lIbs., against 
30,266,000 lbs. a year ago. There has 
been a decrease of 9,067,000 Ibs. of 
lard. The decrease in exports of bacon 
and hams has been principally in ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom and 
Europe. 

PORK—Demand was moderate to 
fair in the East, but the market ruled 
steady. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $26.50; family, $27.50; fat backs, 
$19.50@22.50. 

LARD—Domesti¢ demand remained 
satisfactory, while export interest was 
moderate. At New York, prime west- 
ern was quoted at 9.65@9.75c; middle 
western, 9.50@9.60c; city, 9%c; re- 
fined continent. 10%c; South America, 
10%c; Brazil kegs, 11%2c; compound, 
car lots, 10c; smaller lots, 10%c. Re- 
ports were current that compound 
prices were to be advanced shortly. At 
Chicago, regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at March price; loose lard, 55c 
under March; leaf lard, 82%c under 
March. 

BEEF—Demand was reported rather 
quiet in the East, but the market was 
very steady. Mess at New York was 
nominal; packet, $15.00@16.00; family, 
$17.00@18.50; extra India mess, $34.00 
@36.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.25; 
No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@75.00 
per barrel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Mar. 14, 1931, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 
Mar. 14, Feb. 28, Mar. 14. 

1931, 1931. 1930. 
Mess pork, new, 
made — Oct. 


323 501 237 


dicts ose 53 


a Rewecesesucs 21,464,623 22,234,312 36,055,161 
Ps le 

0 
1,845,000 
4,249,276 4,366,676 8,607,995 


made since Oct. 

1, °30, Ibs. ....12,161,817 11,239,921 16,539,280 
D. S. clear bellies, 

made prev. to 

Oct. 1, 1930, Ibs. 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 

5: ae sewed 
short clear 
sides, made since 
Oct. 1, 1930, Ibs. 


eeeeuene. * Kbaxe'eoes 230,000 


2,492,974 2,518,767 800,035 


55,534 
od 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Mar. 14, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


67,300 65,881 


Jan. 1, 
—Week ended———_°31 to 
ar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
14, * ; 14, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 
Mibs. Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs. 

OOS: cd nni uit 411 1,151 364 10,456 
To Belgium ........ San <dias 18 
United Kingdom ... 391 928 307 = 9,470 
Other WRPOMO 200 sicc: oven en see 23 
ORE hardicecoxc wes 9 58 8 319 
Other countries .... 11 165 31 588 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Wr os coves a 1,758 4,323 944 14,771 
To Germany ....... 15 206 
United Kingdom ... 1,665 3,604 801 11,434 
Other Europe ...... 5 347 
Cec ch xtc ene 11 80 22 1,146 
Other countries 62 86 

LARD. 

i, SR 13,830 12,508 10,675 157,089 
To Germany ........ 487 3,731 2,908 35,683 
Netherlands ........ 538 998 763 8,595 
United Kingdom ... 9,076 5,440 3,398 69,660 
Other Europe ...... 411 245 883 8,981 
COE 0 ths awe ctreetes 446 «1,275 578 12,318 
Other countries 872 819 2,145 22,852 

PICKLED PORK. 

SOM Soci esse oss 185 144 63 2,514 
To United Kingdom. 19 20 334 
Other Europe ...... .... 5 68 
CRRRGR ik visiesese 154 97 41 890 
Other countries .... 12 22 21 1,222 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 13, 1931. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard. rk, 


M lbs. 'M lbs.’ M lbs. Ibs. 


WE Sc lesseecas cee 411 1,758 13,830 185 
DL EIS 302 401 847 40 
Port Baron ...veive. coos 50 153 114 
Key West ....c000. 3 eke 167 3 
New Orleans ...... 17 23 1111 9 
New York ........ 16 1,271 9,214 2 
Philadelphia ........ ...- wees 5 eae 
Portland, Me. ..... 73 13 «1,651  f 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total)............ 391 481,665 
FAVERBOO oak. ccd esc svilgueon nee es 181 1,334 
TE oso Sec wel i's Ceased Wes eeniied 29 210 
GRMRBOW occ cccccccevecsescctecsesbs 107 102 
Other United Kingdom ............ 74 19 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (total) ........cccccccccecccseses 2,487 
THAME oo oc cc cc cdeescceecccesiietecesects 2,421 
Other Germany ........cccccccvccscccens 66 
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By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs. 
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PORK SITUATION IN DENMARK. 


Hog numbers in Denmark on January 
31, 1931, were the largest on record, 
reaching 5,232,000, compared with only 
4,920,000 on the 15th of July preceding, 
according to cable advices from Berlin 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
As this is the only estimate available 
for January 31, comparisons have been 
made with the July 15 figures for previ- 
ous years. The number of sows and 
young hogs on January 31, this year, 
showed decreases compared with those 
reported on July 15. On the other hand, 
other classes of hogs reached unusually 
high levels. 

This advance in hog numbers oc- 
curred notwithstanding record slaughter 
since July. From July 1 to December 
31, 1930, hog slaughter in export houses 
is provisionally estimated at 3,234,000, 
an increase of 23 per cent over the 
same period of 1929. For the month of 
January, 1931, it is estimated that the 
number killed reached approximately 
650,000, a heavy increase over the offi- 
cial estimate for January, 1930, but 
slightly below slaughter in December. 

Total bacon exports from Denmark 
during January are placed by prelimi- 
nary returns at 66,432,000 pounds. 
That figure was some 4,000,000 pounds 
under the December exports, but about 
5,000,000 pounds larger than a year 
earlier. The January figure continued 
the current season’s record for un- 
usually heavy bacon exports from Den- 


mark. 
on  e 
ENGLISH PORK MARKET. 


The British market for American 
cured pork products showed a February 


Grind Cracklings ; 
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TEDMAN’S 2-Stage Ham- 
mer Mills reduce cracklings, 
expeller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fine- 
ness desired—in one operation 
—by the 2-Stage method of 
grinding. No further screen- 
ing or regrinding is necessary. 
Nine sizes of Stedman’s Mills are 
offered—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds per 
hour. Write for bulletin 301. 
Stedman’s Foundry & 
Machine Works 
Founded 1834 
Aurora, Indiana, U. 8. A. 







average of $17.71 per 100 lbs. for 
American short cut green hams at 
Liverpool, the lowest price for any 
post-war month, according to reports 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. For American green bellies, the 
February average at Liverpool also 
made a new post-war low record at 
$13.88. 

An average of $13.59 for Danish 
Wiltshire sides brought the price of 
that product down to a level below the 
average of the pre-war years, 1909- 
1913, in addition to being the lowest 
price since the war. Supplies of cured 
pork from the Continent continue in 
large volume. Practically all continen- 
tal hog markets experienced steady 
price declines during January and 
February. 

The current heavy hog slaughter and 
price decline in Germany is reflected in 
the new low level of lard prices at- 
tained in February. The Hamburg 
average of $10.87 per 100 pounds was 
well below both pre-war and post-war 
values, as was the $9.78 level estab- 
lished at Liverpool. 

as 


LATVIAN BACON EXPORTS UP. 


Bacon exports from Latvia during 
1930 increased approximately 116 per 
cent over the figures reported for 1929. 
More than 98.1 per cent of all meats 
exported from the country during 1930 
was bacon, practically all of which was 
shipped to England. Shipments of 
bacon from Latvia during the first 
eleven months of 1930, totalled 1,686 
metric tons, as compared with 691 
metric tons exported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 


———a| 

COLOMBIAN TARIFF INCREASE, 

A new general Colombian tariff 
providing for an upward revision of 
the import duties on meat products, 
was recently reported to the U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce. One-third of 
the amount of the increases in the 
duties on foodstuffs became effective on 
February 9, 1931. Dates for payment 
of the remaining two-thirds of the in- 
creased duties are not definitely an- 
nounced. 

The new rates, covering meat and 
meat products, are given here, with 
comparisons. Rates are in pesos per 
gross kilo. One-third of the new rate 
was added to the old rate, effective 


February 9. 
New rate. Old rate, 


Meats (not incl. pork products) 
and unprep: smoked, 
pickled and dried fish....... 0.30 0.05 
Meats (not incl. pork products) 
and fish preserved in oil or 
Ss atldes sebntees¥ansuee 0.30 0.17 
Macon Im DK .ccccccccccccces 0.40 0.20 
ms, sausages, etc. ......... 0.40 0.17 
Meat extracts ..........cseeeee 0.40 0.17 
Butter and oleomargarine...... 0.40 0.20 
EAA A a RS ee 0.15 0.08 
a ees 0. 0.35 
eee 0.40 0.35 
Edible oils for table use........ 0.20 0.10 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during January, 
1931, amounted to 1,441,388 Ibs., valued 
at $555,967, according to a U. S. De 
partment of Commerce report. This 
compares with 2,013,725 Ibs., valued at 
$697,771 exported in January, 1930. 
Total exports for the six months ended 
December, 1930, were 17,002,352 Ibs. 
valued at $2,450,454, compared with 
8,547,909 Ibs., valued at $2,870,515 for 
the corresponding 1929 period. 











Consolidated Rendering Co. | 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
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40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Meal 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—wWhile the turnover in the 
tallow market in the East the past 
week was light, it was apparent that 
the better feeling that developed re- 
cently was still in the air. No large 
quantities appeared to have changed 
hands, as producers were offering spar- 
ingly and constantly asking higher 
levels. Small and larger consumers 
were displaying interest, but not get- 
ting much stuff. The indications were 
that the larger soapers would like to 
take on summer requirements, but with 
the season at hand when production 
usually is lighter, the seller was more 
inclined to feel that the situation which 
existed for months in favor of the buy- 
er had turned and that the future 
would witness more of a two-sided af- 
fair. There was a possibility that the 
market would favor the seller for the 
immediate future. 

There were unconfirmed reports of 
extra selling in New York at 4c f.o.b., 
but no quanities were given. At any 
rate there was very little tallow on the 
market. The firmness in the West con- 
tinued to aid sentiment in the East. At 
New York, special was quoted, at 3% 
@3%c; extra f.o.b., 4c; edible, 5%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, tallow was in demand 
and offerings were light. Sales of edi- 
ble at 5%c loose f.o.b. Chicago were 
reported, sellers later advancing ideas 
\e, The tallow market at Chicago ap- 
peared to be pretty well sold up on 
prime packer following the recent broad 
trading there and at outside consuming 
points. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
5%@5%c; fancy, 4%c; prime packer, 
4% @414c; No. 1, 356c; No. 2, 2%@ 


2%c. 

At the London auction, 1,013 casks 
were offered and 208 sold, with prices 
1s 6d lower to 2s 6d higher than the 
previous sale. Mutton was quoted at 
23@24s; beef, 22s 64@24s; good mixed, 
20s@22s 6d. Argentine beef tallow at 
London was quoted at 24s 3d, up 1s 9d. 
Australian tallow at London, 22s 6d, 
up 1s 8d for the week. 


STEARINE—There was fairly good 
demand at New York, and with offer- 
ings light the market was stronger. 
Sales of oleo were reported at 8%c, and 
the market was quoted at that figure. 
At Chicago, oleo was firmer at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—While trade was quiet 
at New York, the market was firmly 
held. Extra oleo was quoted at 7@ 
T%e; prime, 6%c; lower grades, 5 5c. 
At Chicago, demand was fair and ex- 
tra very steady at 7c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—With demand showing 
more activity and raw materials firmer, 
a stronger market existed at New York. 
Edible was quoted at 12%c; extra win- 
ter, 9%c; extra, 8%c; extra No. 1, 
8%e; No. 1, 8c; No. 2, 7%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was of 
& routine character, but raw materials 
Were firm, and the market very steady 
as a result. At New York, pure was 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


quoted at 10%4c; extra, 8%c; cold test, 
15 


Cc. 

GREASES—While operations in the 
grease market in the East were on a 
moderate scale, a firmer situation pre- 
vailed. This was partly in sympathy 
with the strength in tallow, but also 
the result of lighter offerings and firm- 
er ideas on the part of producers. Soap- 
ers appeared to be after supplies, but 
they were not disposed to run the mar- 
ket up on themselves to any extent. 
It was expected, however, that demand 
for summer requirements would im- 
prove materially in the near future and 
at a time when production would be on 
a smaller scale. 

There was some business in yellow 
and house at the better levels, with the 
market for those grades at New York 
quoted at 33%.@3%c; A white, 3% @4c; 
B white, 34%2@35c; choice white, 5%c. 
Reports were current that recently a 
fair export business in white grease 
had passed. At Chicago, inquiry for 
choice white grease was good, with 
sales of yellow at 344c f.o.b. Chicago. 
Offerings from producers were lighter 
and more firmly held, with choice white 
quoted at 4%@4%c; A white, 4c; B 
white, 3%c; yellow, 3%@3%c; brown, 
256 @2%c. 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 19, 1981. 
Blood. 


Sales of blood are reported a little 
better. Stocks are not large. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground................. $2.25@2.35 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Demand is improving. Prices show 


no change. Sales have been made at 
$2.20 & 10c. 

i Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 120, ammonia. $2. 2.25 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.20@2.25 & 10c 
Tdquld stick .ccccccccccccccccee be 12.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POP TOM cccccccvccccccccccoce 30.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Digester tankage t meal $ 1Gs45.00 
igester » meat meal...... K 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%........ g 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet with little trading re- 
ported. Prices have shown no change 
since last week. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am.$2. 2.25 & 10¢ 
Low grd., and Wg am. 200g 2.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 15. 16.00 

Hoof meal 2. 2.25 


Unground Raw Tankage. 
Unground raw tankage is showing a 


better tone. 
55e. 


Sales have been made at 


ee adi . Per Ton. 
ard pressed and exp. unground, 

unit MM woke core Ce “ 
Soft prsd. 
Soft prsd. 


66 
rk, ac. grease & quality 35. 40.00n 
ef, ac. grease & quality 30.00@35.00n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... § @32.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............. 20.00@21.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15.00@16.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to ere '75.00@150.00 
Mfg. shin bones..... = wecbwsdsebee . 65 110. 
CUM ROI oss ok cha rbd eo ca deceeesd 20. 25.00 
Be Ee ere 16.00@17.00 


(Note—Foregoing 


rices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted mat 


als indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
ONE 6 icc adacciviesadesacscadan -00@30.00 
Calt WE cnctedcchevanecdes hedsens 3 00@45.00 
Hide trimmings (Old style)........ 28. 30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 22.00@24.00 
TEE UNE oon Sat dndahés cuamiadeno 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23. 24.00 
Sinews, plzzles ......ccccccccccccce 00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... @ 2% 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is very quiet. 
Prices are nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 1 1%c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 548 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lIb....... 4 5e 
Cattle switches, each*............e000+ 1%4@ 1%c 
* According to count. 
ee eee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Mar. 18, 1931—A few 

cars of ground tankage sold at $2.60 

and 10c f.o.b. New York, and there are 
only one or two cars for sale for 
prompt shipment. 

Unground tankage remains  un- 
changed, with practically no business 
done during the past week. 

No sales of ground dried blood have 
been reported because there have been 
no spot stocks to dispose of. For late 
March the sellers are quoting $2.90, 
but trey d would take less money on 
a bid by the time the material is ready 
for shipment. 

In = trading in both fertilizer 
and feeding materials in this section 
is being done on a very limited scale, 
as fertilizer manufacturers wish to re- 
duce stocks before taking on additional 
quantities of raw materials. They are 
er =~ from hand to mouth. 

ulphate of ammonia has been in ex- 
cellent demand for shipment to South- 
ern points and prices have remained 
firm around basis $35.00 ex vessel the 
ports in bulk. In the North the prices 
are lower because of the resale lots 
being offered. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG.CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
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OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


Many attempts were made during 
1930-31 sessions of state legislatures 


to enact legislation to hamper the sale 
of oleomargarine. 

In addition to heavy license taxes 
imposed on manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, taxes were placed on the 
uncolored product. In most cases twice 
as much tax was proposed for the col- 
ored, in spite of the fact that most 
butter moving in commerce is colored 
and carries no tax penalty. 

Some of the bills prohibited the use 
of margarine in state institutions or in 
state, county or local institutions 
which get any part of their support 
from the public treasury. 

Bills covering these and other points 
were introduced in 35 state legislatures. 
So far new laws have been enacted in 
only eight of these states. 

In Idaho a tax of 5c a pound on un- 
colored and 10c on colored margarine 
is imposed, and the use of the product 
in state institutions prohibited. Simi- 
lar prohibition is made in a Kansas law. 

In Montana the license for whole- 
sale and retail dealers in margarine is 
increased to $500 and $150 respectively 
for a quarter year, and the coloring of 
the product to resemble butter is pro- 
hibited. 

An Oklahoma law provides for a 
margarine manufacturer’s license of 
$10, a wholesaler’s license of $10, re- 
tailer’s of $5 and hotels and restau- 
rants using the product $2, with an 
over all tax of 10c per pound on all 
margarine sold within the state. 

The sale of yellow butter substitutes 
is prohibited in Oregon, and an excise 
tax of 10c per pound on margarine dis- 
tributors and manufacturers and a li- 
cense fee of $5 on retailers is imposed. 

A tax of 10c per pound is imposed 
on oleomargarine sold in South Da- 
kota and oleomargarine and “yellow 
color” are defined. 

In Washington a tax of 15c a pound 
on butter substitutes is imposed, as 
well as a license for dealers in the prod- 
uct, while Wyoming prohibits the sale 
of vegetable margarine made to re- 
semble butter and taxes vegetable mar- 
garine 10c per pound. 

The new federal margarine law 
passed during the last session of Con- 
gress will become effective June 3, 1931. 
This imposes a tax of 10c per pound on 
tinted margarine but this tax will not 
be required of manufacturers on prod- 
uct made and sold or removed from 
their factories prior to that date. 

This tax is aimed primarily at the 
product which is natural yellow in color 
because of its content of palm oil, which 
exempted it from color taxation under 
the previous federal margarine laws. 

The use of palm oil in the manufac- 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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ture of margarine and the fact that it 
gave the finished product a yellow color 
created a furore which resulted in the 
introduction of a flood of bills into the 
state legislatures and into Congress 
which have counteracted much of the 
mepennare gained by the use of this 
oil. 


—— Je 
TO TAX LARD SUBSTITUTES. 


The bill providing for a tax on the 
sales of lard substitutes, recently intro- 
duced in the South Dakota legislature, 
has been made a law. The bill also 
requires “dealers in such commodities 
to obtain license before making sales 
thereof.” 


A tax of five cents per pound or a 
minimum package of substitutes for 
lard and cooking oil is assessed, to be 
paid prior to or at the time of sale and 
delivery. The law does not apply to 
pure corn oil. Specific provisions are 
oa in the bill for the collection of the 

“™ 

Dealers must obtain a license, which 
expires on June 30 following the date 
of issue, in order to sell lard substi- 
tutes. A fine of $1,000 is provided for 
persons who evade the requirements of 
the law with intent to defraud. 

Similar bills have been introduced in 
other states, including Illinois, Ohio, 
and Oregon. Although they do not pro- 
vide for general taxation of lard sub- 
stitutes, they do seek to prohibit their 
use in state, county, municipal and 
other public institutions, and provide 
either for a fine or for cessation of 
state support for violation. The Illinois 
bill provides that not more than 25 per 
cent of the oil or fat requirements of 
these public institutions be in the form 
of butter or lard substitutes. 
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YELLOW MARGARINE TAX, 


The opinion of the U. S. revenue 
bureau on the amendment to the feq. 
eral margarine law, which provides a 
tax of 10c per pound on all colored mar. 
garine, states that the law is effective 
on and after June 3, 1931; that many. 
facturers of natural yellow margarine 
need not pay the tax on such margarine 
made and sold or removed from their 
factories before June 3; that wholesale 
and retail dealers are not affected by 
the 10c tax except that on and after 
June 3 they must have a yellow goods 
license to sell margarine of any 
of yellow above 1.6 degrees Lovibong 
tintometer. If they already have q 
license at the higher rate to sell arti- 
ficially colored margarine, or if 
take out such a license on and after 
June 3, they can continue to sell it, 

a Xs 
JAN. MARGARINE PRODUCTION, 


Margarine production during Janp- 
ary, 1931, as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, with comparisons, was 
as follows: 


Jan., 1931, Jan. 1 
Lbs. i 
SINGER. Ss oo bans cas tienen 23,787,229 29,636,458 
I ere 814,693 one 
TRE ke cacueoekusasens 24,601,922 31,132,799 
——e-——— 


COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS, 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
six months ended January 31, 1981, 
with comparisons for 1929, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 


1931. 1930. 
Oil, crude, UbS......ccccccess 4,275,673 14,708,947 
ee Serre ree 8,732,673 2,815,645 
Cake and meal, short tons.. 26,814 147,588 
Linters, running bales........ 63,848 65,129 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manuv- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for seven months ended February 
28, 1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 





Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 28. Aug. 1 to Feb. 28. Feb. 28. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
ee 4,458,024 4,584,459 4,126,849 4,009,091 376,591 525,517 
BIEN, © cccccccscecccsscesse 372,5: 289,956 349,741 270,463 23,121 20,684 
DEL cp nbisdwedescdaeeences 63,131 62,091 60,624 61,385 2,753 869 
TR Rrra 248,117 410,711 226,067 333,719 25,100 78,000 
a ererrr rr errr ey 122,624 116,97 91,042 81,798 39,722 35,200 
SN, -santhesaeensncesetens 603,783 393,350 563,903 373,138 ¥ 20,809 
PEEL  cubssbsecnevessecuse 200,508 218,063 189,475 201,895 11,703 21,236 
0 EE ee 550,357 733,749 502,355 582,493 57,977 157,18 
Po rrr rere 272,745 235,440 56,435 220,162 16,674 15, 
Oklahoma ........ 47,189 347,305 238,303 320,707 11,168 30,458 
South Carolina . 174,213 234,724 165, 12,783 8,810 
Tennessee ..... 55,063 308,870 228,03! 262,9 9,622 47,085 
EE £2 couhbsresbsneese wanes 1,211,388 1,224,608 1,127,628 1,158,147 100,463 408 
AM Gta Bates «2. wees. cee 63,410 69,128 58,5: 66, 2 4,896 2,991 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 57,564 
tons and 77,893 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 

Item Season. Aug. 1. 
ke pes - 1930-31 *7,893,957 
PEED sabes ssetes 1929-30 19,181,886 
MORNE GE . cccccccccces 1930-31 1,609,092 
eer 1929-30 338,619,933 
Cake and meal ........ 1930-3 55,352 

a re 1929-30 76, 
ieksSs6esep> conan 1930-31 28,495 
rr 1929-30 63,917 
Linters (Running ...... 1930-31 135,220 
es)... .1929-3 70,854 
eee 1930-31 2,659 
(500-lb. bales) 1929-30 1,848 
Grabbots, motes, etc... .1930-31 12,776 
(500-lb bales) ...... 1929-30 8,453 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
to Feb. 28. 1 to Feb. 28. Feb. 28. 
1,249,855,070 1,182,738, 963 *104,900,521 
1,269,911,992 1,208,831,805 109,863,611 
RSE. ceca cuwon $494,882, 264 
Tee: || cde eae ,112, 
1,876, 1,568,243 
1,818,955 1,688,937 206, 
1,142,213 1,037,961 182,741 
1,129,833 1,096,955 96,795 
716,745 522,264 329,701 
844,942 646,605 269,191 
43,871 39,379 7,151 
50,811 49,813 2,846 
29,017 18,998 22,795 
35,948 23,394 21,007 


*Includes 1,932,090 and 13,620,297 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
3,558,420 and 21,769,670 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1930, and February 


28, 1931, respectively. 


tIncludes 6,088,528 and 5,370,072 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen 
at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919)817 and 10,618,941. pounil 
in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1930, and 


February 28, 1931, respectively. 


**Produced from 1,139,911,647 pounds of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Operations on Fair Scale—New Sea- 
son’s Highs—Cash Trade Fair— 
Crude Tight—Lard Steady—Cotton 
Acreage Uncertain. 

A fair volume of trade continues to 
feature cottonseed oil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange. The 
tone has been strong, the market ad- 
yancing into new high grounds for the 
season as a result of commission house 
puying and covering, light offerings, re- 
orts of a fairly good cash business and 
tightness in the crude market. There 
has been no outstanding feature, as 
commission houses continue on both 
sides, other than a more bullish atti- 
tude and a continued lack of hedging 
pressure. Profit taking was encoun- 
tered on a scale up, but the market 
maintained the gains rather well. 

Professionals who were inclined to 
fight the advances were run in from 
time to time. Although cotton and se- 
curities backed and filled, the undertone 
in both those markets was firm and 
was a helpful feature in oil, as the ring 
crowd continue to take their cue main- 
ly from outside developments. The lard 
market was irregular, but maintained 
the greater part of the recent gains 
from the season’s low point. Cash 
trade in lard was good judging by the 
mid-month stock statement, and lard 
supplies, compared with a year ago, 
are light. 

There was again good buying inter- 
est, lead by the packers, in the crude 
markets this week, and crude went into 
new highs for the move, selling up to 
Tc in the Southeast, with that figure 
bid there. In the Valley and Texas, 
bids of 6%c were in the market, with 
sellers asking 7c in both those areas. 


Consumption Holds Up Well. 

At times, there was selling influenced 
by uncertainty as to the new cotton 
acreage. While some sections continue 
to speak of prospects of a good de- 
crease, other localities indicated little 
if any change from last season. In 
others the outlook was for only a small 
decrease. This created a _ situation 
where, as far as the new crop was con- 
cerned, the majority were inclined to 
look on. 

Advices from Memphis stated that 
planting of the new crop had been 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 





Chicago, Illinois 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


started in some Coast sections of the 
Belt and is due to start over most of 
the southern half by about April 5 and 
over the Northern half April 1 to 26. 
Some reports indicated that the start 
in the Southwest is from two weeks 
to a month late. There were private 
reports of continued cool weather in 
south Texas, while the weekly weather 
report indicated that conditions during 
the past week were such that cotton 
seeding has been confined to the ex- 
treme southern portions of the belt. 
The statistical report of the previous 
week aided in bringing about a better 
feeling in that it indicated compara- 
tively light available supplies for the 
balance of the season and a reasonable 
carryover. Yield of crude oil per ton 
of seed so far this season has been 
about 303 lIbs., compared with about 
310 lbs. the previous season. The con- 
sumption during the first seven months 
was only 47,000 bbls. less than during 
the same time a year ago. This was a 
much better showing than had general- 
ly been looked for. The visible supply 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Mar. 19, 1931.— 
Cotton oil scored rapid advances this 
week. There were liberal sales of 
crude at 6%c lb. for Texas and 7c lb. 
for Valley. Mills are now offering spar- 
ingly at %c lb. higher. Stocks are 
light and strongly held. Prime bleach- 
able is firm at 7.95c Ib., loose New Or- 
leans. Offerings are small. Soap stock 
is %c lb. higher. The seed movement 
is disappointing. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 19, 1931. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6% @7c; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$26.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Mar. 19, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $25.00; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 1%@2%c. 


is 192,000 bbls. less than last year at 
this time. This is looked upon as fore- 
casting favorable prospects for a small- 
er carryover at the end of this season 
than last. 

Cash Trade Quiet. 


In cash circles reports indicated a 
quiet to fair business passing in oil and 
compound, but it was said that the 
packers were doing a good business. 
This was partly confirmed by the per- 
sistent demand for crude oil from pack- 
ing quarters. The strength in the crude 
markets served to call attention to the 
fact that from this time forward only 
the last remnants of the crop are to 
come out, and the likelihood of any 
particular pressure from that source 
is slim. 

Cold storage lard holdings on March 
1 were 75,450,000 lbs., compared with 
111,914,000 lbs. last year, and a five- 
year average of 112,022,000 lbs. The 
Chicago lard stocks the first half of 
March decreased 887,000 lbs., compared 
with a gain of about 2,000,000 Ibs. the 
same time last year. The supply totals 
25,713,000 lbs., compared with 46,507,- 
000 Ibs. in mid-March a year ago. 

COCOANUT OIL—Reports were cur- 
rent of a little better consuming in- 
terest. The market was firmer, due to 
the recent betterment in the copra mar- 
ket and also influenced by a stronger 
situation in tallow. At New York, co- 
coanut oil tanks were at 454 @4%c ac- 
cording to position. Pacific Coast 
tanks were quoted at 4% @4%c. 

CORN OIL—There was no pressure 
of this oil on the market, and while 
prices were generally quoted at 7%4c 
f.o.b. mills, unconfirmed reports were 
current of sales at 756c f.o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A fair inquiry 
and a steady market was reported in 
this quarter, but not much. actual busi- 
ness appeared to have passed. At New 
York, barrels were quoted at 7%c; 
tanks, 6%c. 

PALM OIL—Reports indicated that 
spot supplies at New York were pretty 
well cleaned up, and with a little more 
consumer inquiry in the shipment mar- 
ket, a firmer situation prevailed. Tal- 
low developments were a factor. At 
New York, spot Nigre was qooted at 
5c; shipment, 4%@4%o; spot Lagos, 
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4% @4%c; shipment Lagos, 45gc; 12% 
per cent acid, 454 @4%c. Reports were 
that Italy and other Continental buy- 
ers had been active in the market. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A oe situ- 
ation ruled during the week, but prices 
were nominally without change. Bulk 
oil for shipment was quoted at 4%c 
cif. New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Consumer de- 
mand was rather moderate, but there 
was no particular pressure in evidence. 
At New York, spot foots held steadily 
at 6%@7c. Shipment foots were off 
slightly from the recent levels and were 
quoted at 5% @5%c. 

‘espe enced OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
oil at New York was moderate, but the 
market ruled firm with futures. South- 
east crude, 7c sales and bid; Valley and 
Texas, 7c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, March 13, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

SS Re ey pe Tee 2 os 
Fg RS ere ie 760 a 795 
RE eet en ose e ms mis 770 a 790 
ASIA SOS Ee 780 a 785 
SE Gas Bee rele cds 786 a 798 
July 2 795 795 795 a 796 
Rica tieas eens” sues 800 a 815 
Rs gies state's ssp ba 805 a 810 
PS ae Cub pow ki eees 796 a 810 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 65sc nominal. 


Saturday, March 14, 1931. 


EB Sa en re x ees 
BN ac Sake ns ee hs os 765 a 800 
eS ee ee eee ee 775 a 790 
May 8 790 786 790a.... 
DD wb oer k Abe eo eae 790 a 805 
July 2 800 800 804 a 808 
aes oe ee 810 a 825 
RIN Gish <td Wise ier: SH8' 81l a 818 
DT kb Ornseneeee.cee'e 802 a 820 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
~ one 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OiL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: S| “Procter” 
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Sales, including switches, 10 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 65 @6%c. 


Monday, March 16, 1931. 


ONES sos aha Vaeed Vaal i re 
| SERS iis Sa SAB Rate 770 a 825 
BE Ns) ana Tate pie ee Son 783 a 825 
May 27 800 790 796 a 800 
DN NEES eres pee ae 796 a 815 
July .... 9 812 802 808 a 812 
| Ee ers fa re 813 a 830 
Sept 4 827 824 820 a 8380 
C604 46UG il ounarewas 815 a 835 
Sales, including switches, 40 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 
Tuesday, March 17, 1931. 
ROD 5 a a Sse wee amar eae FED ios s 
NG 5 SMS. cep inre., baste aes 775 a 825 
Eee eee 783 a 825 
May 7 799 795 796 a 1798 
Dy ua6. cone aehal bes * 797 a 803 
July 2 815 818 811 a 815 
BS cies 20k oats eso & 810 a 830 
a Sota reas arte 822 a 830 
TO Saas cS Ghe  eaea Suns 816 a 835 


Sales, including switches, 9 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%@7c. 


Wednesday, March 18, 1931. 


OR Ci a's steel Cheer eg ce TOO: cinnic 
__ "ESSE So ter eine ya keyee om 775 a 825 
ON nce aoe) ba nes sh 791 a 810 
May 8 807 799 806a.... 
June . 2 805 805 805 a 819 
July . 16 820 816 819 a.... 
NIE 5's aie ate ae eens 820 a 840 
Sept. 3 8385 8383 8382 a 835 
Pub Soe. cadens S34 Okes 817 a 838 


Sales, including switches, 29 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 7c bid. 


Thursday, March 19, 1931. 


GS es. s pene se od oS Yee 
ee oe are 783 a 825 
i 5s as cw oka Mee tow 791 a 820 
er 805 805 806 a 809 
BO Sib d wie Wee es ee 806 a 820 
ES Ee 814 813 814 a 818 
ES 5 aoa) cd mae! Chemises 819 a 835 
RIES Fcais'd" 4's designate sis 829 a 833 
Ee Sees aay 817 a 835 








See page 41 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 18, 1931.— 
Cottonseed meal market snapped out 
of a rut today. At the opening, prices 
appeared to be practically unchanged 
from yesterday, but shortly afterwards 
May sold at $25.50. Many buying 
orders came into the pit and found very 
little meal offered. Prices were forced 
up rapidly to $25.75, and then both 
April and May sold at $26.00. Trading 
became liberal at $26.00, and although 
the last sale of May was at $26.00, this 
month was actually offered as the bell 
rang at $25.90 and went over unsold, 
the advance having had the appearance 
of being a little too rapid. 

The advance on the future board had 
a very stimulating effect on actual 
meal, and dealers were buying actual 
meal in the Southeast on yesterday’s 
prices and hedging same on the board 
to advantage. The consuming trade, 
although not buying in a large way, are 
taking some meal every day. With 
continued strong markets in grain and 
mill feed, cottonseed meal is on a very 
reasonable basis at the po market. 

April meal seemed to be more in de- 


mand than anything else, and it 
understood that several hundred 

of actual meal were sold here today gt 
$26.00 for immediate loading. Tenders 
on March contracts were 100 
bringing the total to 2,200 tons for the 
month. 

Price of cottonseed was bid up today 
in sympathy with the advance in the 
price of cottonseed oil. It is understoog 
that oil sold in the Valley today at the 
highest price for many months. Offer. 
ings of seed were very limited, and the 
movement is still small. Such seed ag 
is being shipped is finding a Teady 


market. 
pra nen 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIEs. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 
New York, Mar. 17, 1931. — 

tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 3% @4c hh, 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 4%@ 

4%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 

N. Y., 45%c Ib.; Cochin cocoanut gil, 

bbls., N. Y., 7@7%c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 9@9%e hh, 
crude corn oil, 9@9%c lb.; olive ojj 
foots, 64@6%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow 
olive oil, 82@87c per gal.; crude so 
bean oil, 934@10c lb. imported; 
kernel oil, 7144 @8c lb., all bbls., N. Y, 

Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., 5@b\%e 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y., 54%@ 
5%c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, View“ 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 13% @lde 3 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c Ib. 


ne 


ENGLISH OIL PRICES. 

In England, the high price level of 
the year 1930 for oil seeds and oils and 
fats was 114 per cent of pre-war levels 
in January. This offers a marked con- 
trast with the average of 75 per cent 
for oil seeds in December and 81 per 
cent for oils and fats. 

Palm kernels and palm kernel oil had 
the lowest price index in December 
when they stood at 55 per cent and 61 
per cent respectively of pre-war levels, 
Copra at 58 per cent for December and 
cocoanut oil at 62 per cent for the same 
month were the second lowest. 

Among the principle oilcake items, 
Egyptian cottonseed cake had the low- 
est index at 78 per cent in December; 
Bombay cottonseed cake was 83 per 
cent. Price average on cake ranged 
downward from 117 per cent in January 
to 87 per cent in December. 


tte 


COTTON SEED IN FERTILIZER. 


Approximately 215,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed meal, approximately 9 per cent 
of the 1929 production, was used in fer 
tilizers in the year ended July 31, 1930, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of 
cultural Economics. This compared 
with 183,000 tons, or 8 per cent of the 
1928 production, used the previous 
year. 

Of these 215,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal used in fertilizers, 139,000 tons 
were used by farmers directly and 
76,000 tons by manufacturers, com: 
pared with 108,000 tons by farmers 
75,000 tons by manufacturers the pre 
ceding year. 

The total supply of cake and meal in 
1929-30 was 2,300,000 tons, of 
160,000 tons were exported, 215,000 
tons used in fertilizers and 55,000 car 
ried over. Most of the remainder, 
1,870,000 tons were used as feed. 
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i ils i ‘ood Yellow or white summer oil for 
rs tn Vegetable Oils in F pressing must be clean and dry. It 
day Manufacture should ‘be slowly cooled, by the means 
P ribed above. est practice is 
— By John P. Harris, C. E. prsira the chilling alae at regular 
an (Copyright, 1931, by The National Provisioner.) intervals. Chilling naturally reduces 
EDITOR’S NOTE.—In handling crude the temperature of the oil down to a 
cottonseed oil the processes of filtration certain point. At this point the tem- 
nodty Fina purification, neutralizing or refining, perature suddenly rises instead of 
“a tated’ in the ‘rst installment of this falling, in spite of continued applied 
“at the series, _ which a a Pin Sl — : gee ™ is oe, = yo 
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Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil. 

This process may also be called 
“making vegetable stearine,” because it 
means the synthetic production of 
stearine (triglycerides of saturated 
fatty acids) from oil, (triglycerides of 
unsaturated fatty acids). Again we 
refer our readers to standard works of 
the chemistry of fats and oils for an 
exposition of the chemistry involved. 

Briefly, the difference between unsat- 
urated fatty acids (oil) and saturated 
fatty acids (stearine) lies in the addi- 
tion of two atoms of hydrogen to the 
unsaturated fatty acids (oil) molecule. 
This involves a synthetic chemical re- 
action, and is assisted by means of a 
catalyst, which in this case is nickel. 

Hydrogen. 

Of greatest importance is the produc- 
tion of a pure hydrogen. Except when 
very large installations make produc- 
tion of hydrogen from water gas profit- 
able, it is produced in electrolytic cells 
by the disassociation of water. 

This is a simple process involving 
the passing of a direct current of elec- 
tricity through a strongly alkaline solu- 
tion (pure sodium hydroxide in distilled 
water), whereby the hydrogen splits off 
on one pole and the oxygen on the 
other. As fast as substantial amounts 
of water are driven off as gases more 
distilled water is added to the cells. 


The pure gas is dried and collected 
in water sealed gas holders called 
“gasometers.” The hydrogen is then 
compressed into storage tanks and is 
held there until ready for measuring 
into the oil in the converting tank. The 
oxygen is compressed into cylinders at 
2,000 lbs. pressure, by means of a 
3-stage compressor, and is sold thus for 
oxy-acetylene welding. 


Preparation of Catalyzer. 

This is strictly a chemical process, 
and requires the direction of competent 
technically-trained supervision. 

Metallic nickel may be dissolved in a 
strong acid for the preparation of a 
basic nickel salt, but nickel sulphate 
may also be purchased direct. This is 
precipitated direct with carbonate of 
soda, producing nickel carbonate, which 
is thoroughly washed to eliminate the 
last trace of the sulphate (which is a 
catalyst poison). 

This carbonate, after drying, may be 
reduced direct in a special catalyzer re- 
ducing furnace, or it may be dissolved 
in an organic acid (fornic acid), evapo- 
rated to dryness, then reduced directly 
in oil in the presence of hydrogen, 
while mixed with kisselguhr. Such re- 
duction occurs at about 450° F., and its 
completion is marked by a very col- 
loidal condition of the catalyst, and by 
a characteristic catalytic odor. When 
this is achieved the oil, now hardened, 
is filtered from the catalyst, which is 
now ready for hardening full-sized 
batches. 

Hydrogen and oxygen in impure mix- 
tures are tremendously explosive. 
Hydrogen is extremely inflammable, 
and oxygen becomes very explosive 
when in combination with oil. This 
illustrates the extreme hazards con- 
nected with hydrogenating. No one 
should engage in this hazardous busi- 
ness without employing experts thor- 
oughly familiar with every chemical, 
electrical and mechanical phase of these 
operations. 

The converting tank is a vertical, 
mechanically-agitated absolutely-tight 
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tank, built to withstand high internal 
pressure. It should be equipped with 
sufficient heating coil to raise the tem- 
perature of the oil to be hardened from 
100° F. to 345° F. within fifteen to 
twenty minutes. This “converter” 
should be equipped with extra strong 
coil (tested 1,200 lb. pressure per 
square inch internal pressure). 
Operation. 

The clean dry oil is pumped into the 
converter, together with the proper 
percentage of catalyzer and kieselguhr, 
where it is agitated and heated. Hydro- 
gen under pressure is turned in, so that 
the tank shows pressure. As the tem- 
perature rises catalytic action starts, 
and the gas begins to be absorbed by 
the oil. Pressure immediately drops 
in the tank and the operator immedi- 
ately turns steam off the coils, but the 
temperature does not drop; instead, it 
rises very rapidly, so that it is neces- 
sary to turn water through the coils to 
cool the oil, and hold it at a moderate 
temperature. 

Gas is then measured into the oil, 
sufficient to bring the oil to the de- 
sired degree of saturation (hardness). 
Some operators desire merely partial 
hydrogenation, to be used directly as a 
shortening. Others desire, for soap, a 
hardness approximating that of tallow; 
while others desire as complete a satu- 
ration as possible (around 60° C. titre), 
to be mixed with nine to ten times its 
weight of cottonseed oil (according to 
season and climatic conditions), as a 
compounded shortening. 

As a further check on the degree of 
hardness attained, additional to meas- 
uring in the gas, a modified quick melt- 
ing point test is recommended. But 
the quickest and most positive test is 
the refractive index, which may be de- 
termined instantly, with the greatest 
accuracy. 

When the desired degree of satura- 
tion has been attained, the hardened 
oil and catalyzer and kieselguhr is 
pumped through a filter press, whereby 
the catalyzer and kielseguhr remains 
in the press. The press is then cleaned, 
and the catalyzer is mixed with another 
batch of oil ready for hardening. 

There are many different modifica- 
tions of hardening processes, including 
one which is advertised as having a 
permanent catalyzer. 

In case of oil which is partially 
hydrogenated for shortening, this is 
deodorized and used directly. Fully 
hydrogenated oil is generally passed 
over a flaking “roll” (cooling cylinder) 
and cooled by circulating brine or cold 
water through it, whereby the hardened 
oil pops off the metal surface in flake 
like particles, which are collected and 
filled into bags, ready for sale thus, or 
for mixing with oil and deodorizing for 
the production of a compound vegetable 
shortening. 

“Toll” hardening consists of delivery 
of a tank car of oil to a commercial 
hardener, who hardens the oil and re- 
turns it to his customers in bags, 
charging so much per pound for this 
service. 


REFINING OF EDIBLE VEGETABLE 
OILS OTHER THAN COT- 
TONSEED 
Corn Oil. 

Corn oil is next in importance in 
point of American production to cot- 
tonseed oil. 

It is produced through germination 
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MARGARINE EMULSION CHURN. 


Used for churning ripened milk and oil 
for the production of margarine. 


of corn by “wet” or “dry” method, and 
subsequent crushing of the “germ” in 
expellers (continuous presses). The 
resultant crude oil is usually hot 
filtered and the free fatty acids neu- 
tralized out in almost identically the 
same way as we have already described 
under “Neutralizing.” 

Little bleaching is required for corn 
oil, as it is generally marketed as a 
salad oil, and is preferred with a yellow 
“buttery” color. 

Corn oil is a natural “winter oil”; 
that is to say, it remains clear and bril- 
liant at ordinary ice-box temperatures 
indefinitely. But the refined oil con- 
tains certain waxes, which are soluble 
in the oil at higher temperatures. 
These are removed by chilling the oil 
(usually in contact with kieselguhr), 
and then filtering it. 


Peanut Oil (Arachis Oil). 


This fine oil is expressed from pea- 
nuts in continuous presses (called ex- 
pellers). Its characteristics resemble 
cottonseed oil greatly, and it is refined 
similarly, and used in shortening as a 
cooking oil, or in margarine. 


Cocoanut Oil. 


This oil is pressed from copra 
(meats of cocoanuts). Some copra is 
imported into this country and the oil 
extracted here, but most of it is ex- 
pressed in the Oriental countries where 
the cocoanuts are grown. Expellers 
(continuous presses) are largely used 
for pressing the copra. 

The oil produced varies greatly. 
Sound, selected fresh meats produce a 
sweet palatable oil, which (as Ceylon 
grade) may be used in its virgin state. 
However, most crude oil runs quite 
strong in odor and flavor and high in 
free fatty acids. 

Refiners figuring upon the purchase 
of crude cocoanut oil should be very 
careful in selecting it, as certain grades 
(such as smoke dried) are very difficult 
to deodorize for edible purposes. 

So almost all cocoanut oil must be 
a and refined, as is cottonseed 
oil. 

Cocoanut oil may be refined at tem- 
peratures much higher than are prac- 
tical for the refining of cottonseed or 
the other vegetable oils already de- 
scribed. 

The oil is heated to about 145° F., 
and violently agitated. The sodium 
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hydroxide solution is added, heat is 
plied until the characteristic “br, 
appears, and the soap stock becomes 
heavy. Saturated salt solution is they 
applied and the soap allowed to se 

out, after which the neutral oil may be 
decanted off, and treated as described 
earlier in this series under “Clarifying 
Bleaching and Deodorizing.” ‘ 


MARGARINE. 


Margarines (butter substitutes), are 
divided into two distinct classes, known 
as “animal goods” and “vegetable 
goods,” because of the preponderance 
of animal or vegetable fats used. 

The base fat of animal goods is ney. 
tral lard, the production of which has 
already been fully described in the 
“Packers Encyclopedia.”* With this js 
used prime oleo oil and sometimes g 
high grade of refined deodorized peg. 
nut or cottonseed oil. 


‘Published by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago. 

The base fat of vegetable goods is 
refined deodorized and usually hydro. 
genated cocoanut oil,to which may be 
added refined deodorized peanut oil, 

Ripening Milk. 

These oils are churned together with 
ripened milk for flavor, and the prepa- 
ration of this “ripened” milk is the ke 
process to the manufacture of “quali 
margarine. For this purpose a very 
pure culture of lactic acid must be se- 
cured and painstakingly maintained 
under the expert supervision of a bac- 
teriologist. . 

The skimmed milk used for ripening 
must be produced under the most sani- 
tary conditions, and delivered cold, 
under 40° F. Immediately upon receipt 
at the margarine factory it must a 
pasteurized, either by the “flash” 
method, heating to 170° F. for a 
minute, or by the “holding” method, 
heating to 145° F. and maintaining that 
temperature for thirty minutes. After 
pasteurization, the milk is cooled to 
68° F. and is inoculated with about 
0.5 per cent of pure culture, called 
“starter.” It is then allowed to ripen 
until it reaches about 0.65 acidity, 
when it is ready for churning with the 
fats already mentioned above. 


Churning. 

A mechanically-agitated ernulsion 
churn is used for this purpose. This 
churn is water-jacketed for properly 
controlling temperatures,and is pro- 
vided with agitating arms rotating in 
opposite directions, whereby the most 
complete possible emulsion may be 
produced. Churning temperatures vary, 
naturally, according to the character of 
the “goods” churned; 78° is a tempera- 
ture frequently used. 


Crystallizing. 

When churning is complete the con- 
tents are dropped from the churn by 
gravity into ice water in vats or trucks, 
whereby it is crystallized into workable 
condition. In Holland, England, ete., 
brine - chilled crystallizing cylinders 
operated upon the same principle as 
lard crystallizing cylinders have been 
used for this purpose. 

After crystallizing, the goods are 
held at about 60° F. for about 10 hours 
(over night), until the desired flavor 
develops. 

The margarine is: then put on work- 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued under pres- 
sure of liquidation and hedge selling, 
and with easier hogs and lard, and with 
support moderate, the undertone was 
weaker the latter part of the week. 
Profit taking and scale down buying 
absorbed the selling. Cash trade is re- 
ported fair. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and barely steady 
due to a less active demand, weaker 
technical position, easier lard market 
and southern advices indicating a 
smaller acreage decrease than expected. 
Crude is strong. Southeast and Val- 
ley, 7c; Texas, 6%c bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

March, $7.75@8.25; Apr., $7.85@ 
8.10; May, $8.00@8.03; June, $8.00 
8.15; July $8.09@8.12; Aug., $8.12 
8.30; Sept., $8.23@8.28; Oct., $8.10@ 


8.30. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 8%c. 
—~—$—_— 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Mar. 20, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $9.45@9.55; middle 
western, $9.30@9.40; city, 9c; refined 
continent, 10%c; South American, 
10%c; Brazil kegs, 11%4c; compound, 


10%e. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Mar. 20, 1931.—General 
provision market steady and firm; de- 
mand improving for A. C. hams; very 
active trade for prompt and future 
shipment; practically no demand for 
square shoulders; pure lard in fair de- 
mand. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 72s; hams, long 
cut, 71s; shoulders, square, 58s; picnics, 
56s; short backs, 72s; bellies, clear, 55s; 


Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 61s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 49s 6d. 
Se 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Cable despatches to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the week ended 
Mar. 14, 1981, indicate that the market 
at Hamburg showed little alteration. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 
659 metric tons. Arrvials of hogs at 20 
of Germany’s most important markets 
were 92,000, at a top Berlin price of 
11.25 cents a pound, compared with 
87,000, at 16.00 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was slightly 
firmer. Buyers were holding off be- 
cause of increased prices. Demand was 
—~ for extra neutral lard and refined 
ard, 

Prices increasing at Liverpool because 
of firm market for Continental bacon 
and small arrivals. 
served, 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 14,000 for the 
week, as compared with 13,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 





Sellers are re- © 


The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended March 13, 
1931, was 113,000, as compared with 
92,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


ES ee 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Mar. 19, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 105,031 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 17,617 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 8,058 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 24,395 quarters. 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
| DAILY MARKET SERV- 
i} ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  ‘Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
|| vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
BH] Name ...-cccccccccccccccsecsscees 


caaiuineeammemmaead 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and products at 
New York, week ended Mar. 14, 1931: 


Point of 
origin, Commodity. Amount. 

Canada—Pork cuts ..........ccceeecee 440 lbs. 
Canada—Pork sausage ............... 653 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked pork ............s6. 13,744 Ibs. 
Canada—Fresh calf liver............. 1,680 Ibs 
Canada—Meat products .............. 436 lbs. 
Denmark—Liverpaste ..............-% 500 lbs. 
Denmark—Oxtail soup ...........000. 182 Ibs. 
England—Smoked pork ............00. 11,304 Ibs. 
OOo vc nnd doecce¥s cnet a0 bi 112 Ibs. 
France—Meat products .............0. 1,000 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .............-.0005 2,934 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage in tins............ 2,290 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked pork .............. 815 lbs. 
Ireland—Smoked pork .............+-. 453 Ibs 


6, 6 
Italy—Sausage .........ccceccececcees 35,649 lbs. 
UN a Nix c-o.c'¢.d bk mirendad <a hee 1,089 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 
Switzerland—Soup tablets ............ 


fe 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during February, 1931, as reported by 
poe Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
ion: 


February, 

1931. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 2,589,664 
My LMR nue ves bards Rettens sh canenaen 2,858,688 
DO WME 5 sei BER ea Ob Faeroe 2,511 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. tons. 

February, 1931 ........ 487,312 486,080 548 

January, 1931 ........ 398,608 630,784 481 

February, 1930 ........ 1,225,840 857,024 425 
i 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on Mar. 1, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
Ne TAG: sie ak cna 3,343,312 2,655,296 3,818,528 
ar 194,820 892,526 1,112,832 
Shoulders, Ibs. .... 64,300 112,112 58,128 
Lard, steam, tierces 379 330 1,046 
Lard, refined, tons. . 747 434 1,644 
—_@— 


JAN. SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 
Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for January, 1931: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1931.1 1930.2 1930. 
Sheep and lamb....8,214,245 8,713,511 5,808,363 
Cabretta .......... 1,341,110 1,384,118 ‘631,864 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb....5,193,282 4,985,757 4,649,668 
Cabretta .......... 425,099 473,444 (464,252 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb....2,225,125 2,306,202 2,709,314 
Cabretta 249,686 245,771 322,029 

1Preliminary. *Revised. 
————_—_ 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended March 14, 1931, amounted 
to 7,195 metric tons, compared with 
6,572 metric tons last week, and 5,155 
metric tons for the same week of last 
year. 


te 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Mar. 1 to Mar. 18, 1931, totaled 18,959,- 
264 lbs.; tallow, 63,200 lbs.; greases, 
1,596,800 lbs.; stearine, 198,400 Ibs. 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Mar. 18, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 23s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s 9d. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, IIll., Mar. 19, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Better grade fed steers and year- 
lings steady to 25c lower, mostly 
steady; common and medium grades, 
steady to strong; practically all grades 
heifer yearlings and butcher heifers, 
steady to 25c higher; all cows weak; 
bulls steady to weak; vealers, 50c low- 
er. Extreme top fed steers, $10.85; 
best yearlings, $10.25. It was largely 
a steer run, better grades predominat- 
ing. There was relatively little in run 
selling below $7.25. Best yearling 
heifers, $9.35; bulk, $7.25@8.50; most 
butcher heifers, $6.25@7.50; fat cows, 
$4.75@6.00; cutters, largely $3.25@ 
4.00. A very liberal proportion of steer 
run comprised Iowas and Nebraskas 
which sold at $8.50@9.75. 

HOGS—Abrupt advance late last 
week promptly erased Monday, some 
subsequent strength left today’s prices 
steady to 10c higher than one week 
ago. Packing sows are around 25c high- 
er. Today’s top, $8.35. Closing bulk, 
170 to 210 lIbs., $8.15@8.30; 220 to 250 
Ibs., $7.55@8.10; 260 to 350 Ibs., $7.10 
@7.60; selected 140 to 160 Ibs., $8.10@ 
8.25; pigs, $7.25@8.00, plain kinds, 
$6.50 and below; packing sows, $6.50@ 
6.90. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs and yearlings mostly 25c 
higher; market worked to highest point 
of season only to drop back sharply at 
close; slaughter ewes unchanged. Fat 
lambs reached $9.65; best late, $9.30. 
Today’s bulks: Good and choice lambs, 
94 lbs. down, $9.00@9.25; heavier 
weights, $8.50@9.00; medium grade na- 
tives, $7.75@8.50; bucks, $7.75@8.25; 
throwouts, $6.50@7.50; few clipped 
lambs, $8.00; fat wooled ewes, $4.25@ 
5.00. 


ao 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 19, 1931. 


CATTLE—Practically all grades and 
weights of fed steers and yearlings de- 
clined 25@50c on the opening session 
of the week under a rather liberal sup- 
ply. Since then, however, some reac- 
tion has been noted on the lower grades, 
and kinds selling at $8.00 and down are 


closing steady to 25c lower. Best 
weighty steers retained their early 
loss. Choice 1,211-lb. fed steers made 
$9.75 for the top, while best heavies 
went at $9.60. Most of the short fed 
arrivals cleared from $7.00@8.50, while 
fed dogies ranged down to $6.00. Light 
yearlings and fed heifers were lower 
at the week’s opening, but are fully 
steady at the finish. Most classes of 
cows show little change with a week 
ago. Bulls are strong to 25c higher, 
and vealers declined 50c, with late top 
at $8.00. 

HOGS—A very uneven trade fea- 
tured the hog market. After a 10@25c 
loss on Monday, the market reacted, 
and final values are anywhere from 
10@40c higher than last Thursday. 
Lighter weights had the preference and 
show most of the advance, while 
weightier kinds, scaling 250 lbs. and 
up, are only 10@25c above a week ago. 
The late top reached $8.00 on 170 to 
220 lbs., which is the highest since 
January 23 of this year. Packing 
grades are around 25c higher at $6.85 
down. 

SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs was 
rather irregular. Handy-weight ar- 
rivals weighing under 90 lbs. are 25@ 
40c higher, while weightier kinds and 
shorn offerings are only 15@25c over 
a week previous. Best woolskins 
brought $9.10 on Tuesday, and the bulk 
of the more desirable kinds sold from 
$8.50@9.00, with the closing top at 
$8.75. Clippers reached $8.35, with 
others selling from $7.75@8.10. Native 
springers scored $12.00, while most lots 
ranged from $10.75@11.60. Mature 
sheep are steady, with best fat ewes at 
$4.75 and the bulk going at $4.25@4.50. 

nn te 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Mar. 19, 1981. 


CATTLE—Burdensome receipts lo- 
cally and at other points on the initial 
session of the week resulted in unevenly 
lower prices. On subsequent days, 
yearlings and light steers showed 
strength, and closed the week steady 
to 25c lower, while weighty steers and 
medium weights held at the lower levels 
or 25@50c under last week’s close. She 
stock closed the week steady to 25c 
lower, heavy heifers showing the most 
decline. Vealers declined around $1.00, 


Ly 


with practical top $7.50. Best weighty 
steers sold at $9.35, with light steers, 
1,093 Ibs., $9.85. 

HOGS—A strong undertone featureg 
the hog situation, and while receipts 
have been liberal, the market shows g 
touch of betterment. Comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday, show mogt 
classes strong to 15c higher. Thurs. 
day’s top reached $7.65; bulk 170- to 
220-lb. weights, $7.40@7.65; 220-. to 
260-Ib. butchers, $7.30@7.50; 260 to 309 
lbs., $7.15@7.30; 300- to 375-lb. buteh. 
ers, $7.00@7.15; packing sows, $6.15@ 
6.35; stags, $5.25@6.00. 

SHEEP — Sharp fluctuations have 
featured the slaughter lamb trade, with 
prices the highest since August on early 
Wednesday when a top of $9.25 was 
paid. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show lambs strong to lf. 
higher. Bulk fed wooled lambs, $8.59 
@8.75; top, $8.90; fed clipped lambs, 
$7.50@8.00; matured sheep, 10@15c 
higher; good and choice ewes, $4.25@ 
5.00. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by ¥.. Rn mo of Agricultural 
Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 19, 1931, 

CATTLE—Beef steer and yearling 
values fluctuated sharply in response to 
quickly changing heavy and light sup- 
plies, and the net alteration appeared 
as 25@50c reductions. Good medium 
weight beeves topped at $9.25, several 
loads cleared around $9.00 and the bulk 
moved at $7.25@8.50. She stock de 
clined largely 25c, choice heifers 
brought $8.25@8.65 and .most loads 
went at $6.50@7.65. Beef cows cleared 
freely at $4.25@5.25. Bulls ruled 
weak, and most medium grades went at 
$3.75@4.00. Select vealers ranged up 
to $8.00 sparingly, with $7.00 the prac- 
tical top. 

HOGS—Price spread widened u- 
evenly. Light butchers ruled mostly 
15@20c higher. Bulk late, $7.40@7.60; 
top, $7.60. Medium weights closed 
steady to 25c up, mostly $7.10@7.50. 
Heavy weights showed 15@25c loss, 
majority bringing $6.75@7.15. Pack- 
ing sows ruled steady to 10c lower, 
- ae late largely $6.15@6.40, few to 

SHEEP—A sharp bulge in fat lambs 
sent the top to $9.25. On closing rounds 
demand proved dull, and top fed wooled 
lambs were salable around $8.85, with 
bulk at $8.50@8.75. Clipped lambs 
reached $8.50 early. Best fat ewes ad- 
vanced to $5.00. Killing classes ruled 
25@50c higher than a week ago. 











J. W. MURPHY CO. 
Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Reference any Omaha 
Union Stock Yards 











BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in 


Write or wire us 


















Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


















Indiana 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 
Cattle Department 


Omaha, Nebr. : 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Chas. B. Reynolds § D. E. Smythe 
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E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 
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ST. LOUIS 


by U. 8. Burea: 
(Beported by ay * tot 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 19, 1981. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers and all cows steady; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, steady to 25c 
higher; medium bulls, 25c higher; veal- 
ers, $2.25 lower. Bulk of steers regis- 
tered $6.75@8.85, with 1,307-lb. ma- 
tured kinds landing $9.65 as top, while 
pest yearlings scored $9.00. Bulk of 
fat mixed yearlings and heifers brought 
$7.50@8.50, top heifers bringing $9.25; 
best mixed descriptions, $9.00. Most 
medium fleshed mixed and_ heifers 
cashed at $6.25@7.00; most cows, $4.50 
@5.50; top, $6.50; low cutters, largely 
$2.75@3.25. Top sausage bulls earned 
$4.75; best vealers, $9.25, with $8.75 
paid today. 

HOGS—Price reverses early in the 
week were largely recovered, and for 
the week quotations were 10@25c 
higher. Top price Thursday was $8.40, 
with bulk 140 to 250 lbs., $8.00@8.30; 
few heavies down to $7.50; sows, $6.50 
@6.65. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled steady to 
2e higher for the week. Practical top 
on wooled lambs was $9.25, with late 
bulk $8.75@9.25; clipped lambs, $8.50 
@8.75; common throwouts, $6.50@7.00; 
fat ewes, $3.50@4.50. 

————_——- 


ST. PAUL 
Ov Yas Des ck acta Repent an 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 18, 1981. 


CATTLE—Excessive receipts at all: 
markets for the opening of the week 
made for downturns in general, the de- 
cline locally figuring 25 to in spots 50c, 
matured steers showing the full loss. 
Top heavy steers scored at $9.00; year- 
lings, $8.50; bulk all weights shortfeds, 
$6.50@8.00. She stock, under meager 
supplies, showed little change, beef 
cows centering at $4.25@5.50; heifers, 
$5.25@6.50; yearlings, on up to $8.50; 
cutters going at $3.00@3.75; bulls, 
$3.75@4.00, with vealers continuing at 
$6.00@8.00. 

-HOGS—Prices worked around 25c 
higher during the week, better 150- to 
around 230-lb. weights selling at $7.50 
@7.60; 230- to 325-lb. butchers going 
at $7.00@7.50; while pigs centered 
mostly at $7.60@7.75, with packing 
sows selling largely at $6.00. 

SHEEP—Uneven upturns featured 
the market on lambs, choice fed west- 
erns today selling at $9.00, or 40@50c 
higher than a week earlier, while de- 
sirable natives turned at $8.50@8.75, 
ewes continuing on a $3.00@4.00 basis 


mainly. 
a Xo 


ST. JOSEPH 

(Reported by U, 8. Bezess of Agricultural 

St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 19, 1981. 
CATTLE—The cattle market broke 
sharply to start the week, but this 
early loss was slowly retraced, and the 
close was finally about in line with last 
week’s close on all classes, except bulls, 
Which finished 25@50c higher, and 
tter grades of weighty steers, which 
were about 25c lower. Choice 1,488-Ib. 
steers brought the week’s top at $9.25; 
a few other loads, mostly medium 
weights, $8.75@9.00; bulk week’s sup- 
ply, $7.00@8.50; best fat heifers, $7.75 


@8.40; others, $7.00@7.50; top cows, 
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ow bulk, $4.50@5.75; top vealers, 


HOGS—A moderate supply and 
broad demand combined to work hog 
level to a position 25@380c higher than 
a week earlier, with the top $8.00 today 
for the first time since January 20. 
Bulk of hogs, 140 to 210 lbs., brought 
$7.85@8.00; 230 to 260 lbs., $7.50@7.75; 
270 to 325 lbs., $7.30@7.45; sows, $6.60 
@6.75. 

SHEEP—Lambs advanced to the 
highest levels since last August, with 
the top at $9.10. Some of this strength 
was later erased, the trade today figur- 
ing somewhat under the best time, but 
still around 50c over a week ago. 
Choice, light lambs were f agg me today 
at $8.85@8.90; 93- to 95-lb. lambs sell- 
ing at $8.75; choice 88-lb. clipped lambs, 
$8.10; best mutton ewes, $4.85@5.00. 


as 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 19, 1931. 

Compared with a week ago, prices 
of hogs unloaded at 24 concentration 
te and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 

innesota are 25@35c higher; late bulk 
170@230 lbs., $7.15@7.50; few up to 
$7.70; 240 to 280 lbs., largely $6.80@ 
7.80; weightier butchers, mostly $6.50@ 
7.00; sows, $5.50@6.40. Receipts were 
moderate to light. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 


packing plants for week ended Thurs- 
day, Mar. 19, with comparisons: 

This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, Mar. 18................ 22,100 22,900 
Saturday, Mar, 14............. 15,100 14,200 
Monday, Sig. Seana 46,800 35,000 
Tuesday, Mar. 17.............. 10,300 11,300 
Wednesday, Mar. 18........... 10,500 23,300 
Thursday, Mar. 19.............. 19,000 28,700 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 
to feed and water before weighing. 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 14, 1931: 








At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 14....164,000 495,000 351,000 
Previous week 494,000 345,000 
Bnd aaah dna occur eeae 595,000 383,000 

iseecetesieved 485,000 307,000 
BEE. Savencyeassdctedvees 824,000 242,000 
PE onc ive uiseccienbenas 626,000 214,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
Wek euded Mar. 266 oc ccc sivesd 441,000 
paged WN ida Vie cacy Reeves esas waaes 427,000 
ST. 0s Ks. KON aN On GARR be deed he devengewerten 000 
SEE bn capbiecedce seedooussbagusitcevaganen 726,000 
TE So vacedovcccotcdccsenstgtadsensacumes 000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 14....130,000 377,000 262,000 
Previous week .......... 120,000 377,000 270,000 
WE Srna hae de Sade een eue 155,000 459,000 287,000 
ME MSE GaKE CC enes same 138,000 345,000 228,000 
WE NecaedUecnedans cewen 144,000 648,000 167,000 

esebcdsadecueee ciees 157,000 493,000 150,000 
fo 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 65 leading markets during February, 
1931, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
ia dieWenyeeeun 878,309 512,790 363,045 
February average, 5 
years, 1926-1930.. 982,428 591,051 381,631 
CALVES. 
WE. ccdvesedctes 424,505 299,668 123,011 
February average, 5 
years, 1926-1930.. 446,118 325,288 125,204 
HOGS. 
ESOT TPT EES 8,703,526 2,293,335 1,417,095 
February average, 5 
years, 1926-1930. .3,945,815 2,453,925 1,492,596 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
OE: Lo tapetnkmeeda 1,963,968 1,055,719 908,196 
February average, 5 
years, 1926-1930. .1,600,579 905,272 686,252 


sitisealpcans 


GERMAN HOG POPULATION. 


The German hog population as of 
December 1, 1930, established a record 
for that date since 1913, amounting to 
23,363,000, compared with 19,944,000 in 
1929. The figure for 1913 was 
22,533,000. 
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Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1981. FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1931. 



























MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 























Long Distance Phone dl z 
YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock 


Private Wires to Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


ing House Floor and i ae 
Hog Alley Chicago, Illinois 


ee ee 





ee nee 


A Good Place to Buy 


HOGS 
R. J. Cox & Company 


LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 6775 





















FELIX GEHRMANN 





Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


aE, ee 6 Chicago .......02-eeeees 8,000 23,000 14,000 Chicago .........-.---++ 2,500 27,000 13,009 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Kansas er 2,500 3,000 6,000 Kansas City ............ 8 3,500 6.500 
Chicago 200 9, ooo 1,000 GRR, cc ccccccccccscese 3,000 17,000 12,000 maha E . 1,800 15,500 8 
ee ates °° 3- 800 "g99 «St- Louis .......-.-+--- R00 ORO BOO ee eel 1400 8500 000 
er Sigeesee = (eee oO St. Joseph .............. GE Re hgh ———“gaeebneeeennnes —. -a- 
SE MEE os co scne sees 3,500 13,000 2,000 PONE . + sve o oes eo ees , 6,500 
250 5,000 BOP, Meth cscs. so ccess 2'200 7,000 g00 Sioux City ..........+++. 1,200 13,000 3,500 
4 1,500 750 Oklahoma ‘City. ....:::. 1,000 100 St. Paul ...... ... 2,000 13,000 1.299 
150 900 goo Fort Worth ............ 1,400 800 3,700 Oklahoma City .. ... 400 1,100 100 
ee neagaaa els eae weer 500 1,200 400 Fort Worth ...........-. 700 500 4 
300 300 000 
“9200 1.000 1,000 Dever .nseeeeceeeeecere 1,000 2,300 4,800 Milwaukee ..........-+-- 200 600 10 
. . Louisville cGence bes sees 100 300 SE ett ae 100 900 
gue 200 100 Denver .....++0- 7,000 
“‘e f ye ~—Pibeeseeen 300 1,500 800 Wichita ........-.+++++: 200 1,200 = ‘199 
> 2 oe eee -+-e7>- -- 100 5,000 700 Indianapolis .......-.+-. 500 5,000 799 
100 1.000 100 Pittsburgh ....... : eae 1,000 500 Pittsburgh 2000 
100-2000 300 Cincinnati . 300 =: 1,400 100 Seer. eeetaces*nes 300 3.400 800 
"500 100 Buffalo .. 200 2,900 300 Cincinnati .........-.--+> i 100 
“400 400 100 Cleveland .. 300 1,100 900 ©6Buffalo a caeeaseeesaehes a = 1,400 
kis 1,500 1090 Nashville .. ese . at MN - guise een sevens’ 100 
100 =. 2,000 300 
100 200 300 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 19, 1981; 


eee Tee 20,000 60,000 23,000 (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
Seems Gliy .........0.: 15,500 9,000 18,000 Sing pigs excladed) : CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL, 
wee ee eee eeeecenes , , , Lt. It. (140-100 ibs.) gd-ch......8 810@ 825 $ 7.90@ 8.35 § 7.25@ 7.00 $.1.25@ 7.90 $ 7.75@ 7.85 
OD» Eiipentbaaesenets 4,000 16,000 1,000 Tt wt, (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 815@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.40 7.35@ 7.88 7-208 00 7.75@ 7.85 
a tie... ss, re ey ee {180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 8.15@ ee 825 840 7.40@ 7.65 7.55@ 8.00 7.75@ 7.85 
og” poeepbpemenerts {500 «7500 «5.000 Tm (200-290 Ibs.) ga-ch... 7.90@ 8.30 8.20@ 8.40 7.40@ 7.65 7.60@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.% 
Oklahoma Cit Rate APART "400 1/300 300 (220-250 ) gd-ch.......- 7.55@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.35 4 7.60 7.55@ 8.00 7.35 1.15 
ee 31, 1800300 ivy. wt. (250-200 Ibs.) gd-ch... 7.35@ 7.70 7.60@ 8.10 7-00 745 725@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.50 
Fort Wor —_— (290-850 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 700@ 7.45 740@ 780 6.75@ 7.20 7.10@ 7.40 6.85@ 7.15 
Denver 21% =, 800, 200 Pg. sows (276-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 6.40@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.85 5.75@ 635 
Loulsvitle 00700 "999 —*SUEF. pigs (100-180 Ibe.) gd-ch. 7.50@ 815 7.25@ 7.85 .......... 6.90@ 7.65 173 
ichita 3.000 2,700 200 Av. eost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 7.70-247 Ibs. 7.97-200 ibs. 7.12-262 Ibs. 7.59-225 Ibs. «+... 
Indianapolis = 4 ‘ 4 Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
RE 0 cca aes : cummnn 9000-000 128.): 
alliemae — = a ) _ 10.25@10.75 9.75@10.25 9.50@10.25 9.25@10.25 9.50@10.50 
Gegaead se tie “ee Ge Sone iuete weete iets ieee 
‘cast biaasiane . um .. 75 y J 7.75 .50@ 8. d : t : 
Nashville ......-----+--. 300 500 b25@ 775 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1981. _ 10.25@10.75 9.75@10.25 9.50@10.25  9.25@10.25 9.50@10.50 
Cattle. Hogs. 8.50@10.25 7.15@ 975 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.50 
Sa ae eet ee 5,500 21,000 750@ 875 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 8.00 
rae... -.....522 5,000 5.000 6.50@ 7.75 5.50@ 6.75 .5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 
St fin-ccccscseseceace aD Sar 10.00@10.75 9.75@10.25 9.50@10.25 9.00@10.25 9.50@10.50 
2 eee 2000 7,000 8.50G10.00 1 73G O Te Es0G B25 G1S@ 8.00 “og Ht 
Ben Peak 2200000000012 3.800 $300 oe See See eee ee 
Getekeee City ....----- 3 Mee 10.25@10.75 9.75@10.25 9.25@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.s0gIng 
Milwaukee «2000.00.00, 900 2,000 8.75@10.25 7.75@ 9.75 8.008 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 
loueiie.. 200 "300 9.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.% 
Wichita .... 400 2,000 $.00@ 9.25 7.50@ 8.50 6.75@ 7.75 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 
Indianapolis 1,200 5,000 725@ 850 6.25@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.0 
Pittsburgh. 300 1,000 600@ 725 5.00@ 625 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.00 
oop Lo Sideks Y 
«AE bebbbebebiaee 300 1,600 6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 625 
Rr ne 100 "100 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 4. 5.25 
425@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.00 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1931 Low cutter and cutter 3.00@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 2. 4.0 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
Hogs. Sheep. DE ca Senctasaddecenccstes 425 5.75 4.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 425g 4.75 400g 5.25 
16,000 11,000 BEML, cracks dépaewiccse se * 375@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 4% 
5,500 9,000 WEALERS (MILK-FED): 
14/000 12,000 GO-ch. ....cccceceeccccccecees 6.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.00 
10,500 1,000 ER cn dsncdadaseeesesdsse 5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 7.25 ‘an 6.50 es 6.00 4. 5.50 
15300 2.300 ——___geanes epee ine 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 40 
500 100 5.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 4.009 6.00 
900 5,500 3.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 5.50 2.75@ 40 
1,500 100 
1,900 8,000 Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gdh. ++ 875@ 240 850@ 2.50 8.50@ 800 800@ 875 8.0 8m 
+4 nn Medium i: $00@ 8.75 7-25@ 8.50 715@ 8.50 7.006 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
1 O00 — (All weights)—Common ...... 6.25@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.75 5.25@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.0 
800 500 Yearling Wethers: 
1,600 400 (90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch...... 5.50@ 8.50 5.5 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.75 5.00@ 7.5 
4,300 100 foo 1d) Ibe.) bMed-ch 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 415 
1,900 1,300 (120-150 tbe.) —Med-ch. : 350g 475 3.25@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.60 3.00@ 425 
100 (All weights) —Cul. ; 2:00@ 4.00 1.75@ 3.50 1.50@ 4.00 1.50@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.% 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by pees at principal 


centers for the week ended Sat 





urday, 


March 14, 


1931, with — _are reported to The 
National Pro lows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
armour and Co.......... 4,439 736 22,044 
Swift & Co. .....++-eeee 064 674 20,259 
Wilson & CO......+.+-.. A 916 6,470 
Morris & CO.........e0. 1,489 i oe 
9 er Prov. Co. 1,560 overs ee 
@. H. Hammond Co. .... 1,513 hecg 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 372 rai biNs 
Brennan Packing Co., 5,063 hogs; eo 
Packing — — hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 


Co. 
165 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,202 










































































; Agar Packing Co., 2,271 hogs; others, 
25,987 hogs. 
tal: Cattle, 17,293; calves, 4,215; hogs, 
40,330; sheep, 51,951. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 2,792 1,044 4,713 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 359 840 7,280 
Fowler Pkg. Co. ........ 449 eee 
Morris & soWae serene 462 2,917 
Gwift & CO. ..cccccccees 3,355 4,692 7,191 
Wilson & Co. ......-... 609 1,121 5,843 
Jou. BAUM .....cssecceee 519 aes 80 
ME os cae obhaaue 475 251 53 
NET 4. os Suis pout 14,446 8,410 28,077 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
4,972 15, 14,658 
3,591 10,585 11,236 
908 1220 
1,980 533 
4,553 8,175 14, vere 
18 ERs 
59 rae es 
72 nee 
102 Coats 
319 stra 
90 wees 
421 aor 
3 29,487 
17,336 70,531 45,903 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
979 1,446 465 
1,441 2,423 420 
449 532 are 
ae | wit 
American Pe. Co.. 37 1,437 144 
Heil Pkg. ome cae 369 wean 
Krey Pkg. Co. 163 3,977 79 
Sieloff Pkg. Co aeigg, + Le Seats 
Shippers 2,873 32,495 1,149 
Masses ee 674 8,367 780 
Total 6,579 54,564 3,037 
Not including 2,139 cattle, 1,305 calves, 32,148 
hogs and 454 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eee 2,341 209 5,023 15,910 
Armour and Co. .... 1,606 163 1,969 4,768 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,395 53 3,123 2,078 
PIs ieieeeconae's 326 11 5,187 84,369 
BEE elscsacisendise 7,668 436 15,252 27,125 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,222 121 12,184 4,935 
Armour and Co..... 2,928 129 11,959 4,972 
Swift & Co. ....... ; 133 6,646 4,532 
Smith Bros. ...... ae eeare 16 esas 
eee 2,748 33 19,059 662 
are 217 23 etee bee 
MMR daddies ccecc 10,003 439 49,864 15,101 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
989 360 2,627 351 
952 418 2,575 529 
112 32 803 
ME sake’ <b av ce ~ 2,053 053 810 6,154 880 
Not including 98 cattle and 149 hogs bought 
WICHITA. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,082 382 1,887 2,412 
Jacob Dold Co...... 500 17 «(1,451 35 
Wichita D. B. Co 18 hase cae ames 
Dunn Ostertag ..... ‘ 
Keefe-Le Stourgéon. 9 ; aca 
Fred W. Dold...... 69 Cove 508 
Fetal A Se 349 3,847 2,447 
lot including 3,233 pa bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & bas Draw k Seets 650 162 3,611 11,630 
Bi See 570 62 2,974 10,286 
om ‘Murphy Co. 168 121 1,259 356 
Waned'e.e'ss si 619 146 1,340 4,756 
ee Seer 2,005 491 9,184 27,028 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,726 4,001 9,363 2,612 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 416 1,052 icc <xvs 
Swift Co......... 4,083 5,627 15,580 4,596 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,351 106 enka vans 
PS SE Te 885 27 «18,364 453 
WO ehcvacciaaas 9,461 10,813 43,307 7,661 
MILWAUKED. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,465 7,835 7,904 461 
Oe: BS Ob. BX. 49 aad a ove 
The Layton Co..... smn Pate 404 eaae 
R. Gumz & Co..... 124 10 81 29 
Armour and Co., Mil. 471 3,872 esate nae 
our and Co., Chi. 99 ose oéne eaee 
N.Y.B.D.M. MF. 38 
Ne 50 78 81 3 
MU sasececcacine 231 246 124 214 
WE Snie'ss ckecnes 2,527 12,041 8,594 107 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle Calves Hogs. Sheep. 
chun seca 1,118 1,867 13,135 975 
Kingan > eee 1,354 630 4,701 966 
Armour Wevscc 341 136 =—1,111 cee 
Tediomapetis Abt. Co. 896 40 969 . 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 coos Ao a tee 
Brown Bros. ...... 102 38 150 12 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. .... eaige 170 vee 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 9 ween 154 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 126 7 273 
Indiana Prov. Co... 40 10 213 22 
Maas Hartman Co.. 24 10 dean 8 
Art Wabnitz ...... 12 40 ee 57 
Hoosier Abt, Co.... 30 ede aie esa 
ME: cass ndaeeeees 282 71 474 33 
DOOR: vain cacdbecus 4,339 2,849 22,400 2,073 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
8. Gall’s Sons.. 5 rr 325 
E. Rahn's Sons Co.. e 860 360 5,190 2,045 
Kroger G. & B. Co. ‘111 455 1,104 aoe 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 2 sents 245 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 4 oene i Ageek ag 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 219 201 ata 141 
J. & F. Schroth ~ 9 eee S| ave 
John F. Stegner.. 170 100 ane 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... apes ib ace 495 coos 
BOND. eccikdordie 239 597 2,559 Raven 
WN 6 ap iwseeedexs 943 388 3,100 180 
NS iid Sais Meine 3,558 2,106 15,691 2,691 


Not including 1,373 cattle, 6,429 hogs and 2,348 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended March 14, 1931, with compari- 
sons: 


CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Mar. 14. week. 1930. 
NG 2 ores cis od se'eweiccie 17,951 17,424 18,037 
ce WN  sewennachoes 446 i 15,511 
EER oe vio wa. 0 6 Sire 17,336 14,978 25,576 
St ea ere pe 13,419 13,617 9,248 
BRE gS cine arsiwe nda ,668 6,172 9,004 
ah) SEERA er 003 649 8,915 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,151 605 3,466 
‘Wichita. ....... 7 1,530 
ME Naive e vdnsiceeacwe 2,062 
ey Sa 0,860 
Milwaukee < nhin 
Indianapolis 4,363 
Cincinnati 2,069 

WES wodnw se céuane 























ha ve 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wiete cece ccs 
MORI o.0's sive.os.c 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati ......... setihts + 227120 25,190 10; 409 
ME na cakes ten ectens 390,087 402,131 354,170 
SHEEP. 
eS OPE rere 51,951 45,329 57,457 
maeees, CMY: sais ince ,077 32,370 38,495 
pA odseus - 45,903 40,207 56,305 
A a «+. 3,401 5,932 5,202 
St. Joseph .............. 27,125 29,944 34,901 
Sioux a os pee eseeve «++. 15,101 16,884 19,144 
Oklahoma City ......... 880 468 310 
Wiehhta .ccccccsccccccus Babe 1,197 3,663 
BOOTIE osc cd. wbieesac'p eves 27,028 0,951 38,512 
errr «ee 5,492 
Milwaukee .......e000, 707 @ose 
Indianapo! euaseescscee Sie 
Cincinnati .............. 5,089 4,870 1,897 
Total ......eeeeeeee0e+217,483 226,910 265,432 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
Statistics ¢ livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECHIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Mar. 9....11,379 1,138 38,125 23,210 
es., Mar. 10.. 8,726 1,890 15,505 25,728 
Wed., Mar. 11.. 9,234 2,195 18,686. 10,175 
Thurs., Mar. 12.. 4,961 2,239 27,640 17,931 
Fri., Mar. 13.... 1,750 720 21,620 13,909 
Sat., Mar. 14.... 200 100 9,000 5,000 
Total this week. .36,250 8,282 130,576 95,953 
Previous week ..37,630 8,763 134,462 80,105 
Year ago ....... 38,878 13,579 141,657 87,999 
Two years ago ..41, 15,686 97,852 77,404 


Total receipts for month and year to Mar. 14, 
with comparisons: 





—M — —— Year. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
73,880 76,177 396,071 417,848 
- 17,045 23,595 112,270 


91,448 
2,074,613 1,974,565 














265,038 266,871 

176,058 172,094 836,815 825,446 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 9.... 3,629 85 13,658 10,819 
Tues., Mar. 10... 3,005 150 7,354 10,313 
Wed., Mar. 11... 2,752 108 7,269 6,561 
Thurs., Mar. 12.. 1,889 258 5,069 7,985 
Fri., Mar. 13.... 443 166 7,005 5,656 
Sat., Mar, 14.. 100 ess 1,000 1,000 
Total this week. .11,818 767 «641,355 42,334 
Previous week ..11,790 461 28,695 30,996 
» a” eer 12,018 415 39,503 29,047 
Two years ago. .12,081 474 37,492 21,434 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Mar. ess a ie dp ae 
Previous week ..... 8.35 7.10 4.10 8.00 
> Ree 12.65 10.50 5.10 10.60 
1929 . 12.85 11.60 7.85 17.05 
1928 + 12.75 8.30 8.75 5.90 
1927 - 10.35 11.40 8.10 14.70 
1926 9.85 12.25 8.10 13.20 
Av. 1926-1930 ...$11.70 $10.80 $ 7.60 $14.30 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Mar. 14... 24,432 89,221 53,61 
Previous week ....... --. 25,840 105,767 49,109 
WP ca. xed coset evoctcen eee y 102,154 58,95: 
WON Si vcis cae veka sues 28,587 \ 
Boca Vek cue vehseere er 29,795 132,411 38,103 
SO ae vesevenceueeneraie 33,053 128,710 36,329 





*Saturday, Mar. 14, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 











Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Mar. 14. ig 239 $8.50 $ 7.65 
Previous week -134,462 235 7.65 7.10 
1930 141,657 234 11.30 10.50 
1929 97,852 239 12.10 11.60 
1928 198,913 238 8.75 8.30 
927 169,264 244 12.20 11.40 
TE Sop vovinevessuaece 155,708 246 14.25 12.25 

Av. 1926-1930 ...... 152,600 240 $11.70 $10.80 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Mar. 13, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Mar. 13 ...... wdeseardaccees 100,947 
Previous week ...... Srrrrerr rer er rere ys 129,179 
Ped LSSG COUh eRe es cdenenuMined® 111,518 


Year ago . 
1929 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
March 19, 1931, were as follows: 

Week ended Prev. 

Mar. 19. week. 

Packers’ purchases bro 39,870 
Direct to packers .......e.e00. . 

Shippers’ purchases ...........+++ : = 175 41,166 


Total .ccccccscese coccceececees 140,831 126,171 








NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended March 14, 1931, 
were as follows: 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ........ 5,144 7,165 4,003 23,614 
Central Union ...... 2,538 797 ote i 
WOW AOR vecvvccia 684 688 15,512 6,936 
Total ............ 8,266 10,550 19,517 59,501 
Previous week...... 7,948 14,224 


20,702 54,774 
Two weeks ago...... 6,426 138,818 19,905 55,122 







































































Oe Se 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 
lowing centers for the week ended March 14, 
1931, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 








SED os conpoccdsboncue 17,293 17,424 18,0387 
CD : 5 cnncesouves 14,446 12,508 19,124 
OO OST 16,848 14,312 20,629 
Me BED scceveccccecses 11,823 11,927 9, 
Se SER occvevcdsccecs 5,844 4,913 7,522 
ET  -n00naeebes tno 7 835 7,006 
Wichita ....... 2,115 1,992 1,530 
Fort Worth . 4,163 4,871 5,288 
Philadelphia . - 1,473 1,311 1,395 
Indianapolis ............ 1,386 1,339 1,474 
New York & Jersey City. 9,004 8,446 8,219 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,961 3,631 5,162 
SEE pinecansscen ence 3,725 2,489 2,859 
BEE «wowed see ceccceve 1,646 2,055 1,771 
Peoria 160,589 93,053 109,264 
HOGS. 
SED sosechsccedehsean 100,947 129,179 111,518 
Cs caseehabine 8,410 10,571 10,954 
GED. wecccccscoccscescs ‘ 45,992 41,812 
DE naneesccceeven’ ‘ 23,644 17,244 
Mie GEEME ccovcccccccese 10,372 11,955 15,315 
tt MT odinescesteses 28,102 36,432 28,713 
DE. Cinna nddscteeeat 3,847 4,255 6,951 
BS WOME wacccccesoce 6,289 4,954 8,653 
DE. osescasacnes 13,983 13,805 13,894 
DEE »ncccccesess 1 11, 16,080 


1,045 602 
New York & Jersey City. 45,753 46,059 49,469 
ity 6,154 6,799 8,645 

















ETRE ER 1,448 1,115 1,210 
New York & Jersey City. 71,661 70,529 65,537 
Oklahoma City .......... 880 468 3 
DEINE. “casvseneesckss 3,003 2,840 24 
WE wedacksceskéccuns 6,603 221 5,947 
BOER. Scusvxebosevesetn 258,335 246,072 281,319 
ee 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended March 12, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Same 
Prev. week, 

week. 193) 
$ 7.60 $10.50 
6.75 10.75 
6.00 10.00 
5.50 10.00 
5.25 10.00 
5.00 8.50 
5.35 10.50 
5.25 9.00 
$ 9.50 $15.00 
9.50 14.00 
10.00 15.00 
8.50 14.00 
9.00 13.00 
9.50 13.00 
8.00 12.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 

ED ds cpcsanshdoenon $ 9.25 $ 7.15 $14.00 
aa 9.50 7.50 14.25 
TE. ddetecctescucs 8.25 7.00 12.25 
TT” sevewsacesasens 8.00 6.15 12.50 
Edmonton ............+ 7.65 6.35 11.85 
Prince Albert .......... 7.75 6.50 12.65 
Se Rees 7.75 6.70 12.65 
PEE cocscusecvece 7.85 6.50 12.65 
$ 9.00 $13.00 
9.00 10.50 
7.50 11.00 
6.50 pak 
6.75 10.50 
cone 9.00 

6.00 am 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Mar. 20, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Mar. 20. 1930. 


Pounds sold ......... 82,500 19,337,000 
COS rae 390 83,520 
Contracts sold ....... 5 1,171 
Hogs delivered ...... 335 17,574 
Pounds delivered ..... 81,730 3,995,160 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 243 


Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended March 20, 1931: 
Light.* Med. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1931. 
MRE. cccessentakess Juss $ 7.75 


MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1931. 
DRR.. - sstnesescchaes eoee $ 7.75 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1931. 
BIT. cnsccesoneses eeee $ 8.50 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1931. 
PIR, ic Skkc senaccced Rae: Gewese: “weedeat 


Heavy. 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lIbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs 
weighing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 lbs. 
Carlot—16.500 lbs., with a variation not in excess 


of 1,500 Ibs. 
~~ 4% 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in December, 1930, based on reports 
from packers representing nearly 75 
per cent of the total federal inspected 
slaughter, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, with compari- 
sons: 


—Cattle——- ——Hogs—— Sheep and 

lambs 

=) 
. 2 Zz &s 

os. oh = E oe 

3 ff 38 — § SE EE 3 

a 6248 € 8 &3 38 @ 
1929 Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.4 
Feb. 49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 
Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.29 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 
Apr. 4.79 41.44 3.77 49.27 49.75 .88 91.58 8.44 
May 58.7% 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 = .79 87.12 12.28 
June 52.04 42.45 5.51 46.60 52.72 .68 89.94 10.06 
July 52.05 42.98 4.97 38.79 60.57 .64 91.96 8.04 
Aug. 50.34 45.59 4.07 39.30 60.12 .58 91.39 8.61 
Sept. 48.59 47.77 3.64 42.02 457.48 .50 91.44 8.56 
. 42,87 53.52 3.61 45.81 53.65 .54 91.21 8.79 
Nov. 39.64 56.69 3.67 47.90 51.54 .56 89.68 10.32 
44.55 51.01 4.44 49.77°49.75 .48 91.65 8.35 
i. 48.63 47.38 3.99 47.68 51.76 .56 91.23 8.77 
Jan. 46.29 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 
Feh, 47.68 48.59 3.72 53.54 48.04 .42 98.21 6.79 
Mar. 51.49 45.28 3.23 52.87 47.01 .62 95.16 4.24 
Apr. 53.17 43.03 3.80 49.13 50.00 .87 95.30 4.70 
May 56.02 40.14 3.84 47.85 51.46 .99 93.22 6.78 
June 54.56 40.88 4.56 43.438 55.88 .69 92.90 7.10 
July 57.94 38.39 3.87 88.83 60.48 .69 95.42 4.58 
Aug. 57.49 88.17 4.84 85.88 64.12 .55 9492 5.08 
Sept. 52.59 48.68 3.78 40.12 59.26 .51 932.70 8.20 
Oct. 47.92 48.47 3.61 46.47 52.289 .64 94.49 5.21 
Nov. 48.11 48.35 3.54 49.55 49.95 .50 93.31 6.64 
48.82 47.48 3.70 52.70 46.91 .39 92.77 7.23 


Av. 51.84 44.38 3.78 47.65 51.77 .58 93.94 
a 


ARGENTINE HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Hog slaughter in Argentina during 
1930 totaled 379,741 head, compared 
with 430,656 in 1929, a decrease of 11.82 
per cent. Of the number slaughtered 
137,667 were exported in 1930, and 
142,114 in 1929, says a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. 
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HIDE DROP HURT PROFITs, 

A tonnage volume in 1930 equal to 
that of 1929, with profitable operation 
during the first nine months of 
year, but severe losses during the last 
quarter, are reported by the J, kK 
Mosser Leather Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended January 3, 1931. 

The drastic decline in the value of 
hides during the last three months of 
1930 wiped out the profits of the preyj. 
ous nine months and resulted in a net 
loss of $1,870,000. 

Commenting on the low price levels 
reached and prospects for the fu 
President Henry W. Boyd said: “Hides 
and leather fell to levels which were 
very close to the low point in this cep. 
tury. We have been large buyers of 
low priced hides and are in position to 
benefit from any improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions.” 

The result of the year’s operations 
before depreciation and interest was a 
deficit of $1,103,496.54. Interest and 
depreciation brought the total deficit to 
$1,870,735.71 which, deducted from the 
existing surplus, left the surplus re. 
maining on January 3, 1931, $2,242. 
342.28. 

Directors of the company are Frank 
G. Allen, Henry W. Boyd, Michael P, 
Brennan, Philip L. Reed and Marcus (, 
Weimar. The officers are Frank G, 
Allen, chairman of the board; Henry 
W. Boyd, president; Marcus C. Weimar 
and Michael P. Brennan, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles B. Eldridge, secretary 


and treasurer. 
-———-—- 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 14, 1931, were 4,668, 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,695,000 lbs,; 
same week last year, 3,767,000 lbs; 
from January 1 to March 14 this year, 
35,557,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
44,737,000 Ibs. e 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 14, 1931,. were 
2,588,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,716,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,188,000 
lbs.; from yong A 1 to March 14 this 
year, 29,917,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 46,406,000 Ibs. 
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WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Mar. 14, 1931: 














Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Mar. 14, 1931...... phe ere 17 
Maer. 4%, 1081...... 5,248 200 12,119 
Feb, 28, 1931...... 19,008 ss éwiace Sit 
Feb. 21, 1931...... 9,535 2,410 423 

To date, 1931.... 134,209 7,181 74,083 
Mar. 15, 1930...... 61,271 19,688 ocvoue 
Mar. 8, 1930...... 65,590 11,650 35,548 

To date, 1930.... 415,520 113,229 129,30 

—_@— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 


spection at nine centers during 
week ended Friday, Mar. 18, 1931: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Mar. 13. week. 1930. 

WR 5.55 i ckawade aston 100,947 129,179 111,518 
Kansas City, Kan....... 29,425 38,206 30,863 
SS RES? 42, 50,998 44,217 
*Bast St. Louis.......... 88,786 47,973 45,801 
BN ae 30,508 36,236 20,000 
se te danas we 5,200 44,048 54,100 
Oe MMMM. .5 5.005 cg thes 11,094 14,319 18,58 
Indianapolis ........\.... 14,320 11,371 18,60 
New York and J. C..... 31,216 30,736 33,080 
oe eee ee 334,235 403,066 385,482 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


‘Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market showed further strength early 
this week and trading during the first 

of the week established prices a 


full cent higher on everything except 
heavy native cows and branded cows, 
which advanced a half-cent. Prior to 
that, at the end of last week, an ad- 
vance of half-cent was paid for St. Paul 
native steers; at the opening of the 
week this price was declined for regu- 
jar points, resulting in the full cent 
advance being paid later. The total 
movement for the week is estimated 
around 50,000 hides, so far, generally 
dating February-March but some scat- 
tered trade on straight March hides. 

Later in the week the market was 
somewhat disturbed by various lots of 
re-sale offerings, with pressure directed 
rincipally against light native and 
randed cows. Prices on'the Hide Ex- 
change declined sharply to a_ point 
about a dollar below the high previous- 
ly made but later recovered about 25c 
of the loss. There were re-sales in a 
fair way of light native cows at a half- 
cent down from the top price obtained 
in the primary market early in the 
week, and some offerings reported even 
lower. However, killers are inclined to 
discount such trades, due to the re- 
ported closely sold up position of the 
packers, and later sales of branded 
cows and heavy native cows were made 
at unchanged prices, and all steers are 
reported firm at last trading levels. 

Spready native steers quoted 11@ 
11%c, nom. About 7,000 heavy native 
steers sold at 10c, with a car March 
St. Pauls at end of last week at 9%4c. 
Extreme native steers quoted 10c, nom. 

About 6,200 butt branded steers were 
reported at 10c, and about 10,000 
Colorados at 9%c. Two cars heavy 
Texas steers moved at 10c; a few light 
Texas steers were reported at 9%c; 
extreme light Texas steers quoted 9c, 
nom. 

A few heavy native cows moved early 
at 9c, and two cars sold at end of this 
week also at 9c, steady. About 5,000 
light native cows were reported early 
at 10c; later, upwards of 10,000 light 
cows moved on re-sale at 9%c, and 
more reported available. About 2,000 
light cows moved at end of last week 
at 94%c. About 15,000 branded cows 
moved early at 9c, and a car sold after 
the decline in the Exchange market at 
Ye, steady. ; 

Native bulls last sold at 6c; branded 
bulls 5@5%c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packers are sold up to end of 
March. The association of local small 
packers moved 2,000 March light native 
cows early this week at 10c, and 1,000 
heavy native cows at 9c, full big pack- 
er prices. Various re-sale lots were 
mentioned later at 9%c for light native 
cows. An outside small packer reports 
a bid of 9c for all-weight native steers 
and cows, dating back to first of year. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
continues firm, but the recent advance 

not carried so far in this market, 
the outlet being strictly to tanners and 
these hides not being deliverable against 
change contracts. All-weights in 
800d demand at 6%4c, selected, deliv- 
ered; offerings generally held at 7c, 


which was reported paid late this week. 
Heavy steers and cows steady at 6c 
last paid. Buff weights quoted 7@7%c. 
Choice 25/45 lb. extremes sold early 
at 8%c, and later 844c reported paid. 
Bulls around 4%c, nom. All-weight 
branded quoted about 5%c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last open trading in 
packer calfskins was at 17c for Febru- 
ary northerns, last week; market 
quoted about unchanged and quiet. 

Chicago city calf quoted 14@14%c 
nom., for straight 8/15 lb.; 8/10 lb. 
held at 18@18%c, and 10/15 at 15@ 
1542c, market quiet. Mixed city and 
country lots about 11%2@12c, nom.; 
straight countries around 9%@10c. 
Last sale of Chicago city light calf and 
deacons was at 95c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins quiet; 
last trading, previous week, was at 13c 
for January northern natives, with 
over-weights going at 11%c for north- 
erns and 10c for southerns; branded 
quoted 9c, nom. 

Chicago city kipskins quiet and 11% 
@12c talked. Mixed city and country 
_ 94%4@10c; straight countries 8%@ 

c 


Packer regular slunks offered at 90c; 
reported sales at this figure at end of 
previous week never confirmed, and last 
confirmed trade was at 774%c. Hairless 
quoted 25@30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES — Market a_ shade 
firmer, with choice city renderers held 
at $3.50@3.75; an outside collector re- 
ports $3.50 bid for some equal to best 
city renderers. Mixed city and country 
lots range $2.50@2.75; straight coun- 
tries sold recently at $2.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 9 
@10c for 1% in. and up wool, short 
wools half-price. Big packer shearlings 
still quoted 40@45c for No. 1’s and 20 
@25c for No. 2’s, clips not wanted; 
some % in. or better shearlings offered 
at 40c, No. 2’s at 15c, in another direc- 
tion. Pickled skins appear to be clean- 
ing up slowly; packers quoting $1.50@ 
1.75 per doz. straight run of packer 
lamb, and sales at $1.85 quoted in 
another direction. Couple cars March 
lamb pelts moved at 90c, steady to 
firm; country lamb pelts quoted 40@ 
50c for fine wool, 35@40c for medium 


wool. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips still 
offered at 5c per lb., Chicago. Further 
sales of gelatine scraps reported at; 
2%c, Chicago, and 2%@38c, delivered! 
Fast. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—AIl packers sold 
a total of 22,000 March hides this 
week, at 10c for native steers, 10c for 
butt branded steers, and 9%c for 


Colorados, or a full cent over prices 
obtained last week for a few cars. Mar- 
ket cleaned up to end of March, and 
firm. A small lot reported moved at 
Boston earlier at a half-cent under 
these prices but full market at the time 


sold. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market contin- 
ues firm, with all-weight held up to 7c. 
Buff weights quoted 644@7c; extremes 
generally held at 8@8%4c. 

CALFSKINS—The calfskin market 
is well cleaned up and practically 
nothing offered. In the absence of 
trading, nominal prices are quoted 
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around $1.25@1.35 for 5-7’s, $1.50@ 
1.60 for 7-9’s, and $2.25@2.35 for 9-12’s. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, March 14, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 10.40n; Apr. 10.75n; May 11.05@ 
11.15; June 11.55n; July 11.95n; Aug. 
12.40n; Sept. 12.80 sale; Oct. 13.25n; 
Nov. 138.60n; Dec. 14.00@14.15; Jan. 
14.10n; Feb. 14.25n. Sales 71 lots. 

Monday, March 16, 1931—Close: Mar. 
10.70n; Apr. 11.05n; May 11.40@11.50; 
June 11.85n; July 12.25n; Aug. 12.65n; 
Sept. 13.02 sale; Oct. 13.50n; Nov. 
18.85n; Dec. 14.25 sale; Jan. 14.35n; 
Feb. 14.50n. Sales 102 lots. 

Tuesday, March 17, 1931—Close: Mar. 
10.75n Apr. 11.10n; May 11.45@11.55; 
June 11.90n; July 12.30n; Aug. 12.75n; 
Sept. 18.15 sale; Oct. 13.50n; Nov. 
18.90n; Dec. 14.25@14.30; Jan. 14.35n; 
Feb. 14.50n. Sales 127 lots. 

Wednesday, March 18, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 10.70n; Apr. 11.05n; May 11.40@ 
11.45; June 11.85n; July 12.25n; Aug. 
12.70n; Sept. 13.06@13.10; Oct. 13.45n; 
Nov. 13.85n; Dec. 14.26@14.27 sales; 


—_ 14.35n; Feb. 14.45n. Sales 129 
ots. 
Thursday, March 19, 1931—Close: 


Apr. 10.60n; May 10.94@11.00; June 
11.45n; July 11.85n; Aug. 12.30n; Sept. 
12.70 sale; Oct. 13.05n; Nov. 13.45n; 
Dec. 13.85@13.95; Jan. 18.95n; Feb. 
14.05n. Sales 99 lots. 

Friday, March 20, 1931—Close: Apr. 
10.30n; May 10.60@10.85; June 11.15n; 
July 11.60n; Aug. 12.10n; Sept. 12.50 
sale; Oct. 12.85n; Nov. 138.25n; Dec. 
13.60@13.70; Jan. 18.70n; Feb. 13.80n. 
Sales 135 lots. 


a 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 20, 1931, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Mar. 20. week. 1930. 


Spr. nat. 

strs. .....11 @11%n10 @10%n 154@16n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10 @ 9 14 14% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10 @ 9n 14 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 


RRR 10 @ 9 @14 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 9% @ 8% @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

GEES, caves @ 9n @ 8%n @12 
Brnd’d cows @ 9 @ 8%4n 12 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 9 8%4@ 9 12 
Lt. nat. cows @10 @ 9 12% 
Nat. bulls .. 6 @ 6%n @ 6 9%b 
Brnd’d bulls. 5 @ 5%n 5 @ 5%n 8 8i4n 
Calfskins ... @lj @l7 18%@19 
Kips, nat.... 13 @13 17% 
Kips, ov-wt.. 11% 11% 1544 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 9n 9n 13% 
Slunks, reg..7744@90 774% @85 @1.20 
Slunks, hris.25 @30n 25 30 


35: 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @ 91%n 814n 124% @12% 
8i4n 8n 


Branded .... n1y4¥%@1% 
Nat. bulls .. 6n 544n 8% 
Brnd’d bulls. 5n 444n 1% 
Calfskins ...14 144%n 144%@15n 17n 
Seer 114%@12n 11%4%@12n 16n 
Slunks, reg..70 Tin 70 75n 1.10 
Slunks, hris..20 @25n 20 25n 25 


COUNTRY HIDES. 






Hvy. steers. @ 6 @ 6 
Hvy. cows... 6 @ 6 
Buffs ....... ™ 86 @6% 
Extremes 8%™@ 8%& 7%@ 8 
UNIS . cc cce 4%4n 4 @ 4% 
Calfskins 9%@10 @10n 
DR cccouve 8%4@ 9 @ 9n 
Light calf .. 75 Q75 
Deacons .... 15 @75 
Slunks, reg..30 35 380 @35 
Slunks, hris. 5 10n @10n 
Horsehides cum 2.25@3 .50 
Hogskins . 40 @40 


Pkr. lambs..85 @90 85 @s0 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....75 ass 60 15 





45 40 45, 
10 8%4@ 9 


Pkr. shearlgs.40 
Dry pelts .. 9 
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Chicago Section 


H. L. McWilliams, sales manager, 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
town during the week. 


Vice-Presidents H. J. Williams and 
W. J. Cawley, of Wilson & Co., were in 
New York during the week. 


Alex. Bischoff, vice-president, St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., transacted business in Chi- 
cago last week. 


M. G. Harbula, consulting air condi- 
tioning engineer, announces the re- 
moval of his Chicago offices to 693 
Park blvd., Glen Ellyn, Il. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 19,174 cattle, 9,380 
calves, 55,671 hogs, and 31,686 sheep. 


Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director, depart- 
ment of scientific research, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, has been ill 
and confined to his home for some 
weeks. 


Louis N. Geldert, editor and publisher 
of “The Cotton Oil Press,” Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago on _ business 
during the week, and dropped in at the 
office of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Mar. 14, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, lbs. .13,064,000 10,499,000 18,130,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .45,076,000 44,501,000 36,707,000 
Lard, Ibs. ........ 7,431,000 7,592,000 5,079,000 


rs 


SUPERIOR AGAIN EXPANDS. 

Superior Packing Co., Chicago, III, 
recently placed in operation a third 
unit to take care of its rapidly expand- 
ing business. It is located at 944 West 
38th st., in the plant of C. A. Burnette 
Co. Its operations will be confined to 
the sale of beef cuts for the city trade. 
Large coolers and a spacious loading 
platform have been provided at this 
point for the convenience of customers. 

H. R. Pearse, vice president of the 
company, is in charge of the new unit. 
The production of boneless beef will be 
continued at the other Chicago plant of 
the company, located at 4119 South 
Union ave. The slaughtering is done 
at St. Paul, Minn., under the direction 
of President Ira Lowenstein. The com- 
pany has progressed steadily until it is 
now one of the largest firms producing 
boneless beef, sausage meats, etc. 

ee 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK YEARBOOK. 


Cattle receipts at Chicago in 1930 
tetaled 2,239,042 head, the smallest for 
any single year since 1914, and with 
this exception the smallest in over 20 
years. Hog arrivals during the year 
totaled 7,869,914 head, the smallest 
since 1927, and with three exceptions 
the smallest receipts since 1920. Sheep 
receipts, on the other hand, at 4,335,106 
head were the largest with one excep- 
tion since 1921. 

These and other data on Chicago 
livestock receipts, shipments, prices, 
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and related information are included in 
the “Drovers’ Journal Year Book of 
Figures” for 1930, recently issued. The 
book contains a vast amount of statis- 
tical data not only as it relates to the 
Chicago stock yards and meat packing 
industry but in connection with other 
markets. It also includes information 
on the grain, provision and produce 
markets and allied fields. The book 
contains 109 pages and costs 50c. 


Je 


CZECH HOG IMPORTS. 


During the year 1930, Czechoslovakia 
imported 532,578 hogs as compared 
with 772,465 imported in 1929. Imports 
of lard for the two periods totalled 
21,108 and 32,656 metric tons respec- 
tively, according to a U. S. Department 
of Commerce report. 

Of the total imports of hogs, Poland 
furnished 332,392 head; Rumania, 
53,705 head; Hungary, 111,091 head; 
Yugoslavia, 33,865 head. The imports 
of lard were divided as follows: Hun- 
gary, 2,405 metric tons; Netherlands, 
3,264 tons; Denmark, 394 tons; Russia, 
61 tons and the United States 11,500 
or about 54 per cent of the total im- 
ported. 





BACK IN THE GAME. 


Carl Welhener returns to his old love, 
the packing industry, as vice president 
and general manager of the Indianapolis 
Abattoir Corporation. 


Taking his kindergarten course in the 
old S. & S. plant at Kansas City, he came 
to Chicago in 1901 as auditor when the 
new plant was opened here. Graduating 
into higher executive positions, he built 
the company’s Oklahoma City plant and 
became its general manager. When it 
became Wilson & Co. he was sent to 
South America by Mr. Wilson and was 
located at Buenos Aires. Returning to 
the States he became general manager 
of the Wilson-Martin interests at Phil- 
adelphia. When these were liquidated he 
left the industry and engaged in other 
lines of manufacturing. 


Once a packer, always a packer. 
he’s back, in charge at Indianapolis. 


Now 
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72 YEARS OF MEAT PACKING, 


The importance of the meat p 
industry in Kansas City, Kans,, if 
origin in 1859 and its development are 
traced in the fiftieth anniversary eq. 
tion of the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram, which paper was founded jy 
March, 1881. 


The first to enter the meat packj 
field there was J. L. Mitchener, who jp 
1859 built a packinghouse which was 
operated for about two years, when the 
outbreak of the Civil War put an eng 
to the venture. In 1871, when the liye 
stock yards were opened, four packi 
companies had become well esteblant 
From that time until 1880 these foyy 
continued, and the plants operating that 
year were under the names of Plankin. 
ton and Armour, Slaven and Oburn, 
Fowler Bros., and Jacob Dold and Son, 


A ten-year period of development for 
the industry began in 1881, and numer. 
ous plants were constructed. These 
included a branch of Swift & Company, 
Morrison Packing Co., Alcutt and Sons, 
Cochrane Packing Co., and Kingan & 
Co. The Kingan plant was later sold 
to Reid Bros., and was ultimately de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1899, the Cudahy 
Packing Co. built on the same site, In 
1893 Schwarzschild & Sulzberger (now 
Wilson & Co.) commenced killing at 
Kansas City. 

Morris and Co. built a $2,000,000 
plant there in 1903, and in 1906 the 
American Dressed Beef and Provision 
Co. erected a plant and began opera 
tions. The management afterwards 
changed to Ruddy Packing Co., and 
later was reorganized and operated by 
the Drovers Packing Co. 

Since that time the industry has 
grown to such an extent that it has 
been necessary to enlarge the plants 
to many times their original capacity, 
The large packing plants, as well as 
several smaller ones, combine to make 
the packing industry of Kansas City a 
source of strong demand for all classes 
of livestock. 
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CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meat and lard into Can- 
ada during January, 1931, with com- 
parisons for the same period last yeat, 
are given by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as follows: 


Jan., 1931. Jan., 1930, 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 


Beef, fresh, chilled, 
OF TREMOR ocaccces 16,143 $4,819 107,687 $15,0l 
Mutton and lamb, 
fresh, chilled, froz. 10,817 1,315 353,347 37,48 
Pork, fresh, chilled, 
OP BRON on. si0e 1,844 526 79,355 64 
Other meats, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen.. 793 191 20,375 3,50 
Bacon and hams, 
shoulders and sides 12,059 3,302 542,502 10,82 
Beef, pickled in 
a Saar 19,104 1,788 45,783 5,20 
Canned meats, incl. 
poultry and game.176,072 21,948 585,665 75,010 
Dried or smoked 
pment, 80D. .... 10,025 8,156 21,103 4,01 
‘ork barre n 
Sas SR 342,536 38,883 516,777 56,lit 
2:566 317 110,566 14,48 
Sausa 900 8,346 40,741 14,78 
Other meats, salted, 


SE 25 15 3,050 1,08 
WE Bk cos castes bie 10,352 958 309,761 a 
Land compound ..- 184,158 15,282 4,719 

usage casings, not 
is cleaned meonsseeee | oie eee .. 19,818 
Sausage casings, 

PR ee 81,193 34,361 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PR 


SPECIALIZING 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


ODUCTS 
IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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I Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
oodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and lard from Can- 
ada in January, 1931, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Jan., 1931. Jan., 1930. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 


Beef, fresh ...428,900 $ 55,713 1,347,700 $208,060 
Bacon and hams, 
shoulders and 
Sica n oe 688,400 158,779 1,900,400 453,310 


i aahdsee« 299,500 39,325 234,500 25,928 
Other meats ..417,000 49,768 489,700 73,644 
Mutton and 

lamb, fresh.. 34,100 5,866 22,800 4,618 
Pork, fresh ... 47,100 9,284 198,700 47,890 
Canned meats, 

D.O.p. ....... 4,985 1,170 9,183 2,190 
Pork dry salted 1,100 349 491,900 90,789 
Beef, pickled in 

eee 2,900 536 6,500 1,050 

Wiaasises 11,600 1,727 10,600 1,447 
Lard compound. 41,900 4,666 9,700 1,332 
Sausage casings. See Secnss 117,285 
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VEGETABLE OILS IN FOOD. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


ing tables and “worked” until the 
proper amounts of moisture and salt 
are incorporated. Frequently a “mixer” 
or plasticising machine is used for 
“working” the margarine further, after 
it comes from this machine. 


It is then ready for packing into 














All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Our 1931 Market Calender now rea 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER. 


Member of New York-Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











prints, either by hand or by means of 
special machinery adapted to that 
purpose. 

Throughout the manufacture of mar- 
garine all processing should be done in 
wooden, monel metal or heavily tin- 
lined equipment. Most extreme care 
must be taken not to allow it to come 
in contact with metals which are. sub- 
ject to attack by organic acids. 


Fundamental Principles of Vegetable 
; Oil Manufacture. 


Fundamental principles underlying 
the treatment of vegetable oils which 
are to be used for edible purposes may 
be stated as follows: 


It must be remembered that original 
free fatty acids, and “off” acrid flavor 
and odor, and dark color in crude oil 
are largely due to decomposition in the 
seeds or nuts from which the oil is 
expressed. Oil from strictly fresh dry 
seeds and nuts would require a very 
minimum of processing for conversion 
to edible uses. 

And, throughout every stage of 
processing, to the production of the 
finished products, the operators should 
remember that clean dry oil does not 
deteriorate. The presence of moisture 


Main Office | \ Branch Office 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROVISION BROKERS 


and impurities at any stage of proces- 
sing interferes seriously with that 
processing and tends toward hydroly- 
sis, with attendant decomposition and 
splitting marked by increase in free 
fatty acids. 

Also, it should be remarked that oils 
have a great tendency toward the 
absorption of oxygen at high tempera- 
tures, particularly above 140° F., and 
that such materials as fuller’s earth act 
to assist such absorption, and that 
absorption of from 10 to 15 per cent 
of oxygen by volume may mean posi- 
tive acrid rancidity, so that processing 
at such high temperatures should be 
carefully guarded, and if possible car- 
ried out under vacuum. 

It should also be remarked that many 
colloids, including resins, waxes, soap, 
etc., which are soluble in oils at high 
temperatures, are insoluble at lower 
temperatures. Filtration of oils is easy 
at high temperatures for this very 
reason. Therefore, every intelligent re- 
finer will filter at as low temperatures 
as processing permits, and if necessary, 
will arrange special. filtration at low 
temperatures. 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains. 








BOSTON, MASS. 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Prod 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, oes 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 
We trade in Domestic, Canadian, ore 
Australian, New Zealand and Sou! 

products on 








dy—Price $3.50 each 








We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Mar. 19, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. hrc Pickled. 

Standard. dard. Fancy. 
> peated ‘ise “Es 18% 
38S... 14 15 
peer 18 13% 14% 
10-16 range .... 138% eee eee 

BOILING HAMS. 

Green. eet Pickled. 

Standard. tandard. Fancy. 
EEE 13% pe 13% 
3 Ip aaea 13% 12% 13% 
DT “désecebens 13% lw 13 
16-22 range 13% .* 

SKINNED HAMS. 

Green. Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
NSS 16 15% 16% 
DDD oovcsenant 15% 15 16 
De: s.esekvenhs 15 14% 15% 
DD: cbesosbhed 14% 14 15 
ae 144% 13% 14% 
eer 13% 13% 14% 
BOGE Scodtnnves 13 12% 
DE -cévenenshe i? 12 
- ‘senbbipee’ 11 11% ° 
eae 11 11% 

PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
tandard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
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LA SALLE STREET 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1931. 

Open. High. Lew. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 9.00 Salen voles 9.00 
ee, oe wean nike Sia 9.00n 
May ... 9.00 9.02% 9.00 9.02%4b 
July ... 9.15 9.22% 9.15 9.17% 
Sept. .. 9.37% 9.37% 9.324%4— 9.824%4—b 


CLEAR BELLIES— 





BOT ce ccks 11.35b 

July ...11.50 11.50 
MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1931. 

LARD— 

Mar. ... 9.02% 9.20n 9.02% 9.20n 

May ... 9.02%4-05 9.20 9.0244 9.20 

July ... 9.17% 9.30— 9.17% 9.30—b 

Sept. .. 9.32% 9.47% 9.32% 9.47% 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

err 11.35b 

Se sah come 11.50b 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1931. 

LARD— 

Mar. ...... 3 sso anace 9.224%ax 

May - 9.20 9.27%— 9.20 9.25 

July - 9.30 9.45 .30 9.37% 

Sept. .. 9.47% 9.60 9.47% 9.5244ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...11.45 11.45 

ME cos ease 11.55b 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1931 

LARD— 

Be ns n-ce0s ci sie 9.124%n 

May ... 9.12% 9.17% 9.05 9.15—b 

July . 9.30 9.32%— 9.25 9.32%ax 

Sept. .. 9.50 9.50 9.37% 9.45b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

A nines eens 11.45n 
July ...11.65 11.65 1L.57% 11.574ax 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1931. 

LARD— 

Mar. see a“ 9.05ax 

BEE. 260 2200 “ae ml 9.05n 

May - 9.05 9.07% 9.02% 9.074%b 

July - 9.22% 9.22% 9.20 9.22% 

Sept - 9.37% 9.387% 9.35 9.3714gax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

she 4008 30ax 

6 Sip ig uaie 11.42%ax 

FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1931 

LARD— 

ML  escuces 2080 “oe 9.00b 

MS. 20s. e008 Seis ee 9.00n 

May ... 9.02% 9.05— 9.02% 9.05— 

July ... 9.20 9.20— 9.17% 9.20—b 

Sept. .. 9.32% 9.37% 9.8214 9.37% 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...11.10 11.10 

SU. 200 eeaic 11.27%ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


cman 
DEC. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in Decem- 
ber, 1930, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 





Per capita 

Consumption, consumption, 
Lbs. Lbs. 
398,000,000 3.2 
332,000,000 2.7 
° 364,000,000 3.0 

PORK AND LARD. 
ORR 608,000,000 4.9 
= eee 553,000,000 4.5 
See, “REED . 2 vecwesnse 602,000,000 4.9 
LAMB AND MUTTON 
mee. MOBO. ..cccestss 56,000,000 46 
ag ED wncossuced 51,000,000 0.41 
O6., WDED ..cccccece 44,000,000 36 
TOTAL MEATS. 

ORS SMD vice cépinge 1,062,000, 8.6 
ing BED sbcstcanecs 936,000,000 7.6 
Se 1,010, 000, 000 8.3 
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Me 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
Ma A, 1081, Co 
ar. r. wk., 
No. No. No. 7 No, = 
° 5 3. 2. 3 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 4 
Rib roast, It. end...35 28 20 45 % % ; 
Chuck roast ........ 20 18 15 82 2 % prin 
Steaks, round ...... 84 34 20 50 40 o& Good 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.35 35 20 45 40 % Medi 
Steaks, rterhouse.50 40 22 60 45 9 Heif 
Steaks, ee 25 24 16 2 2 128 Cows 
Beef stew, chuck:.:18 16 10 27 22 Hind 
Corned briskets, Fore 
boneless ......... 27 26 15 32 2 
Corned plates ...... 16 16 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis..22 22 15 25 22 4g poe: 
Lamb. por 
Good. Com. Good. Com, poe 
Hindquarters . 32 15 30 22 Cow 
ONS Saray Bs 32 15 2 Cow 
Era 10 6b F Cow 
Chops, ‘shoulders ‘:.. (25 20 25 2 Stee! 
Chops, rib and loin... .40 25 50 % Stee 
Cow 
Mutton. Cow 
lege seb eeeevskaaaese 24 24 =a Stee’ 
ES ac apace sate 14 14 Stee 
Shoulders ........... 16 16 5 Stee 
Chops, rib and loin.. .35 35 Cow 
Cow 
Stee 
Medi 
Loins, 27 Bris 
Loins, 26 Stee! 
Loins, 25 Cow 
Loins, 21 Fore 
Chops Hin 
Shoulders 20 Strij 
Butts 23 Strij 
S) — 16 T fos 
12 
Leaf lard, raw 14 owe 
Run 
Flan 
Hindquarters 26 28 - 
na sarang apy S enaipen, 5: 14 16 16 Insi 
OO rrr ree: 25 27 23 Outs 
Pree 18 16 Kn 
Shoulders Saewansceeeeone 14 16 20 fe 
Rib and ‘loin chops....... 34 Br 
Butchers’ Offal. Ton 
BAe wccccsccccccccesscce 2% 4 Ox-t 
Bop fat ...scccccccccecs 2 % Fres 
Bone, r 100 lbs 25 Fres 
Calf OO. abeveesoucsene 13 Live 
BBB cccccccccccccccccses 12 Kids 
DORGING csc cccvcccccceces 10 
Choi 
Goo 
CURING MATERIALS. pone 
Bbls. Sach, Med 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.....10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. iets, f.o.b. N. Y.: Brai 
et rene joe SSR ye rf 6 = 
ES aaa 
Medium srystale ......csesseeeees 7 
Large AME sevcccccsscecece 8 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 8h Choi 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 4c more. Med 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% By Choi 
tals to powdered, in bbis., in Med! 
lots or more........... pate 9% Choi 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots 9 Med 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in q Lam 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... -_ 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Ohi- 
cag eee Por Hea 
ea, neete, per ton, f.o. D. Chicago, ox ie 
SEAS SERRE PARE oe? cccesseeen ea 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 880 Ligh 
ea 
Sugar— h 
iow. sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- Uh 
Er ae es ¢ Muti 
Second sugar, 90 basis............++. Mat! 
Syrup ut. 68 to 65 combined su- Shee 
crose and invert, New York........ Fr} Shee 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @3.0 Port 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, Picn 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......- @3.0 Skin 
( 
" Spal 
Bac! 
SPICES. a 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 9 
Whole. Grouni. 
Ee er ee 12 44 
CNR disc cess dds bacabeceneen 12 16 
NI oss as 5.0 505 5.ice scesununeorene 26 a 
NOE oss eicnce cndenccdnesoaas 414 a 
BEE. 6 0 6.010 9'004.6 0.as.cw ena teemeen o% 
ME cov cne on vbbasAcniaseudnrentneee 55 60 
SS REE, PRR E SEs 0" se 20 
EE MOON sn is. docs daa gkectcane 15 1B 
Pepper, Onyenne, ...\..cccsceccoves oe 4 
MS GEE. a 55 sheic ben gese 08 0600 Kee at 20 
Ds SIND on.cns 6cns00sscbeastun 23 20h 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week 


ended 
Mar. 18, 1931. 
native steers..... 18 @20% 
ong native steers...... 16 @18 
Medium steers ..-+.-+++- 14 16 
Heifers, GOOd .....++0ee 12 15 
QOWS vecccecseeesteseees 9 11% 
Hind quarters, choice.. 2744 
Fore quarters, choice.. 14% 
Beef Cuts. 
loins, No. 1....... 
} wed loins, No. 2......- 31 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 47 
steer short loins, No. 2.. 38 
Steer loin ends (hips).. 25 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. 24 
Gow 1OiMS ...+--eeeeeees “15 16 
Cow short loins......... 18 
Cow loin ae Chips) 14 
Steer ribs, No. 23 
Steer ribs, No. 3 21 
Cow ribs, No. 13 
Cow ribs, No. eee 10 
Steer rounds, No. 15% 
Steer rounds, No. 15 
Steer chucks, No. 13 
Steer chucks, No. 11% 
Cow rounds” eccctcoceres 12% 
Cow chucks .....-- 1044 
Steer plates . @ 9% 
Medium plates .. ¢ qT 
Briskets, No. 1.. 17 
Steer navel ends. . a ra 
4 






Cow navel ends.. 
shanks 





Hind s i 
Strip ‘eins, No. 1, @60 
Strip loins, 50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1..... 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2.. 20 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 065 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @60 
Rump butts ....... esoce 24 

steaks ....+++ esee @22 
Shoulder clods ......... 


Insides green, 6@8 14% 
Outsides, green, ; 6 lbs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. M1314 
Beef Products. 
| sare (per Ib.).. P g10 
ows ssanscestenteeaes 29 
Sweetbreads ...... es 20 
Ox-tail, > ensacens a 4 
Fresh pe, BERcsacees 
Fresh tripe, i. oso 10 
LAVEES wn cccccccece 17 
Kidneys, per lb. 1 
Choice carcass “4 
Good saddles 23 
Good racks 13 
Medium racks . 8 





Veal Products. 






Choice lambs ........... 
Medium lambs ... 
Choice saddles 


eee ee 


’ Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders ........ - 





88995995 
Sram awa 


to 
a 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons........ 22 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 











Country style pork sausage, smoked... . 21 
Frankturts ‘- sheep casings............ @18 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @18 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice eese 16 
Bologna in cloth, affined, choice. 15 
beef middles, choice........ 17 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.......... 17 
Smoked liver sausage in ‘hog ‘bangs... pes 21 
Liver sausage in beef ro Sas eeGetan 14 
Head cheese aiaewhesasic 16 
New England luncheon “specialty. ces @21 
Minced luncheon epectalty, choice. 17 
Tongue sausage @23 
nd sausage . 16% 
Polish sa 17 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @43 
Theringer Oervelat occ cece ccuccsencees pls 
WORM Soca cecccccccvsveseeresecuvase 27 
Holsteiner SRAM Reb en heh essendheteess 26 
Salami, choice... ....ccscsccccces 42 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 36 
B. C. Salami, new condition........... 18 
Frisses, choice, in 8 middies Pwanecaes 33 
Genoa style Salami...........s.seeeeees 46 
i REAPS. rere ere eee ee 31 
Mortadella, new condition............. 18 
COMMOTEEL acini vases ccedccccccccececevce 
TE WR TIE os oe spam tccipivoucs 34 
VIRGINIA TAM oe cc cccccccssccocscsssss 44 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style ey Bg beef — 
a tins, 2 


eeeeees 


» ceccccces 6.50 
6 






Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casinge— 






Small BO oe tee “20% tsoceenesoneenes 75 

Large tins, 1 to crate........ Pe 
Frankfurt style pt in hog casings— 

Smal 4 hb a aoe eseees siccce Qae 

Large tins, 1 to cra ecccce See 
cuaae link’ sausage te ‘hog casings— me 

Small ting, 2 tO CFATC.....ccccccccrccseces 5.75 

Large tins, 1 20 CRATE. cc cccrccccccccsscces 6.75 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings.............+++ 8%4@ 9 
Special lean pork trimmings........... 124%@13 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 14 
Neck bone trimmings.............-. wee 9% 
Pork cheek MORE. ..2.0cccscccccccccccce 7 
Pork a, Ke etambabdech iar gvanes-o¥ Cevie 5 
is a) PRR RS Cee 6 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 10 
Boneless chucks 9 
Shank meat .... a 8% 
Beef trimmings ‘ 7% 
Beet hearts ow 3 
Beef cheeks (trimmed): : ea iceaamen aves 5% 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up...... . 7% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... 8% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... 7% 
WOOE CUE co cccsccicesccsccccavcnccceecs 3 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P.....144@15% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. oun advances for smaller 
juantities.) 


Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ ocneses . oat 
Export rounds, wide...........cseseeseees 040 
Export rounds, RMI 5 5 du dsc het oecane's .26 





we 2 DWI. hh cc ccc cccscccecconecece ole 
Ne, 2 WORGEREK.. 6 occcoccccccccccccccccoes We 
NO. 1 DUMBBs ccc ceccvcccccscccccccccccovce 18 

8 


No, Pee PRE OE RSET ICE COSCO OSES eve elt 


WIBROS, TOMMIRE ov cccicccvccccccscccscces of 


Middles, selected wide.............. Vieees 2.00 
Dried _ bladders: 

ee i ie GRE. v sinwncccncveneieeseees 1.70 

eS a Bic cccccccdccuceeds eee cluae 

8-10 in. wide, flat............. eteones oe ae 

Ge BWR. WEE, Ges ce cccsiccccsccsescccces Oe 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, Bi Retsapetsssameas 2.75 

jum, regulaé, "pe ecechecs 
Wide, per 100 per 7a onseeteses 

wide, per 100 eeocrcecescecccce ° 3 

WHE UMMA, sac écccaccceeckcce ve et 

M Dtchne PE vigeaViaeap ae 


Stomachs 


See ere eer sees eseresseeeeseseeees © 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............. + +0 RS 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... Z 

Pocket honeycomb spe. 200-lb. bbl. 

Pork feet, Ib. 

Pork tongues, 200-Ibe boi... 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200- 1b. Mi. 











DRY SALT MEATS. 





Extra short a dwiel beck Seupabaseese ll 
BE OE Ma dns rire bce taes bates 11 
Short clear middies. 60-lb. av. . 
Cl be! BE ORs nc cadenconcace 11% 
Clear J 14 - ong Pes enbus.custunes 12 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs..............6. 11% 
Rib bellies, 25 330 Bs Beek As sersa eee ka 11% 
Fat backs, 10 7% 
Fat backs, 14 8% 
—— plates 7% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 19%4 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 20% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 19 
PRON, GEO Pec icceawcnsccsa cance 15% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs............0-0+. 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............... @22% 
0. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides,  * Wasnt ve cpedécceaces 41 
Outsides, a. | Sr aaeoanees 30 
Knuckles, 5@9 1bs........00+see00% 38 
Cooked hams, choice, skin” on, fatted:: 30 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, me. 32 
Cooked ane, skin on, fatted.. 20 
Cooked 2 os skinned, fa . 21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...... r 38 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular.. Cavdoctecescesh 24.00 
Family back pak, 24 'to 34 pieces...... 24.00 
Family back Dork, 35 to 45 pieces. . 25.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 21.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 16.00 
Brisket pork ........ cndmenea tied csess 21.00 
WO IE eiees ccc cvesccedvodeccesects 16.50 
I RE on 8 Venda eatecdctale vin cica’s 18,00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis......... 19.00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45@ 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
White oak ham tierces............ . 2.50 2.55 
oak lard tierces............... 2.00 2.02% 
White oak lard tierces........... -. 2.20 2.22% 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
rints, f.0.b. Chicago senedaens @16 
te animal fat atgaitees in i-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. ——— 14 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 14 


(30 and 60-Ib. ‘solid packed Cana, le 
per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @13 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard ofl...........cceeees 11% 
Headlight burning oil...............0.- 9 
Prime winter strained......... woccceses 8 
Extra winter strained........ ccepadince 8 
Extra lard oil.... Seededencececedee 8 
Ex , Se re Sdewad seasepiee eeesee 7 
) ee eee kee se csevensteense 7 
Tie we ns Cabs ca ccepue's éFeeeuvewed dec 7 
Acidiess taliow oil.....-..-. Cvegeccecore 7 
20 D. O. T. neatsfoot..........csccsees 14 
Pure neatsfoot Ofl..........sceceeceees 9 
Special neatsfoot MES cok cucekacetovess 8 
Extra neatsfoot oil......... Whceccbonss 8 
be Ee” eer «es 7™% 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for ofl in barrels. 


LARD. 


Prime steam ...... oe 
Prime steam, loose 
Kettle rendered, tierces. . 
Refined . boxes, N. ¥. 0. 
Teed, SOW 2c cccecccccses ‘ 8. 
Neutral. ". POON SAD TEENY ‘ 10. 
Compound, ace. to quantity... Gideacoact 9. 







OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. @ 
Oleo s P codec ccasecccccccees 
Prime No. 1 0l€0 Oil....++++secceceeees 
Pe ae | | eer g 

@ 


Prime No. 8 oleo oil..... Sc edesececcene 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, ee J% acid, 45 es: - 5% 5% 
Prime packers’ tallow.......... 
No. 1 tallow, 10% Tia. ines 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a...... aaeese 4 





Choice white grease............eese00. 4) 
A-White. grease ............e000: weve 4 
B-White —, er 1b% Ca 4 
Yellow grease, Oe Le ad eee ve tdseeee 3 3% 
Brown grease, 40 f.f.a. NGvabscebtcace 2 3 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in hn = f.0.b. 
ite deere, nom., ge 
White deodorized, ae Ls) os 0.0. go. =e 


po erry 
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| Retail Shop Talk | 


SELL MORE HAM FOR EASTER. 
By John Meatdealer. 


Each year more and more meat re- 
tailers avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which the “Ham for Easter” 
idea presents. For some time efforts 
have been made to direct the attention 
of consumers to ham as the meat 
around which to plan the Easter meal, 
end results would indicate that the 
idea is gaining popularity. 

The Easter dinner is an important 
one from the point of view of the 
housewife. On Easter Sunday she 
usually serves her entire family and 
often entertains friends or relatives. 
She wishes to take no chances on the 
meal; it must be one that will be 
memorable. 

A whole ham baked or boiled is an 
excellent dish for a dinner at which a 
relatively large number of guests are 
to be served. If there is meat left 
after the dinner, it can be used in any 
number of delicious dishes. If the 
group is small, a half ham may be 
sufficient. 

The sale of a whole ham or a half ham 
is very much worth while. Few indi- 
vidual sales in a retail meat store are 
as large as that of a ham, and few 
sales offer the retailer greater oppor- 
tunity to make a reasonable profit with 
such a minimum of effort. 

Many retailers have found it to their 
advantage to make a special feature 
of the “Ham for Easter” idea. Some 
send letters to customers and prospec- 
tive customers telling them of the 
merits of ham and urging them to come 
in and select one for Easter. Cards 
around the store bearing such a state- 
ment as “Buy a Ham for your Easter 
Dinner,” help to make the campaign 
stronger. Retailers who are interested 
in making as much as they can from 
the idea have found it to their advan- 
tage to feature hams in their window 
displays and newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

Hams have shared in the general de- 
cline in meat prices and can be sold at 
prices which will make them exception- 
ally attractive to the housewife. The 
price appeal of ham will be an im- 
portant asset to the retailer who wants 
to get the largest possible volume of 
Easter ham trade. 

Since it is to the advantage of the 
retailer that the ham should appear on 
the table as attractively as possible, it 
may be well for him to be in a posi- 
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tion to give a few hints about the prep- 
aration of the ham. Below are listed 
two recipes, one for baking a ham, and 
the other for finishing the ham by bak- 
ing after it has been boiled. These 
recipes have been tested and found to 
be excellent. 

Baked Ham.—Place the ham with the 
skin side up in a roasting pan. Set 
the pan in the oven and bake from 25 
to 30 minutes per pound, using an oven 
temperature of 250°-325° F. or a slow 
oven. A cup of water or cider may be 
added at the beginning of the roast- 
ing period. Remove the ham from the 
oven three-quarters of an hour before 
it is done. Remove the skin except for 
the part over the shank end. Score 
the fat top in crisscross fashion with 
diagonal gashes about one inch apart. 
Insert whole cloves at each cross sec- 
tion, rub the fat with 2 tablespoons 
prepared mustard, then cover with a 
half-inch layer of brown sugar and 
very fine bread crumbs combined in 
equal amounts and moistened with 
vinegar. Set the ham back in the oven 
and bake at a moderate temperature 
(325°F.) to brown the crumb mixture. 
In the case of hams which have re- 
ceived a strong cure, it may be advis- 


Retail 
Bookkeeping 


How do you keep books, 
Mr. Retail Meat Dealer? 

You can’t run a successful 
meat shop today without 
good book-keeping any more 
than you can without scales! 

Roy C. Lindquist’s articles 
on book-keeping for retail- 
ers, which ran serially in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
have been reprinted in 








handy eight-page size. They 


are the best things ever 
written on this subject. 

Subscribers may have a 
copy free. To others they 
are 25c each. 

Fill out and return the 
following coupon. 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of “Book- 
keeping for Retail Meat Shops,” by 
Roy C. Lindquist. 


Price, 25c. Subscribers, 3e stamp. 





able to soak the meat in water over 
night before baking, according to the 
University of Minnesota Experiment 
Station. 

Boiled Ham.—Select a ham of the de. 
sired weight. Place the ham in bojj. 
ing water, cover the kettle tightly ang 
cook slowly until tender. Allow ap- 
proximately 25 to 30 minutes per 
pound. Remove the ham from the pan 
and remove the skin. To finish a boiled 
ham by baking, remove it from the 
liquor three-quarters of an hour before 
it is done. Remove the skin, 
for the part over the shank end. Ryb 
the surface with prepared mustard, 
Score the fat top with diagonal gashes, 
Sections of stuffed olives may be placed 
in the gashes. Cover the surface with 
a thin layer of bread crumbs. Place 
the ham in an oven and bake at a mod- 
erate temperature (325°) to brown the 
crumbs. 


fe 


EXPERT MEAT CUTTING TOOLS. 

A 32-piece custom-built set of tools 
for use in conducting beef, pork and 
lamb cutting demonstrations was pre- 
sented recently to Max O. Cullen, dem- 
onstrator for the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in its educational work 
among meat packers, retail meat deal- 
ers and consumers. 


The case itself is made of South 
American rosewood and the mahog- 
any boards in which the tools are im- 
bedded were cut for the purpose by 
a wood-carving expert. 

Included in the case is a special chuck 
knife for unjointing the vertebrae in 
beef chucks, a special “take-out” knife 
for removing the veterbrae after un- 
jointing, an all-around general utility 
boning knife for practically all boning 
purposes with the exception of chuck 
work, and a special lamb knife. This 
latter knife is a little shorter and a 
little lighter knife designed for the 
lighter work in cutting up lamb. 

In addition to these there are 10-inch 
and 12-inch steak knives and other reg- 
ular knives, all of de luxe quality with 
rosewood handles. 

There is an 8 in. steel with a square 
rosewood handle, which overcomes the 
tendency of the heavy steel to roll off 
the block or table. A roast beef needle, 
for use in sewing boned rolled pieces 
is equipped with a square handle also. 

Special equipment in the case i 
cludes among other things a rosewood 
mallet, a meat tenderer, a spool for 
string, a duck Squawk to add reality 
in demonstration work to the mock 
duck made from the shoulder of lamb, 
a chromium plated saw, and a cam 
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MEAT CUTTING TOOLS DOLLED UP FOR DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Special equipment prepared for Max O. 


Cullen of the National Live Stock and 


Meat Board for use in meat cutting demonstrations made in connection with educa- 
tional work being done throughout the country for a better utilization of beef, lamb 


and pork carcasses. 
boards in a South American rosewood case. 


borundum and other sharpening stones. 

With this equipment it is expected 
that the beef, lamb and pork cutting 
demonstrations will be even more effec- 
tive than they have been in the past. 
The case was prepared and presented 
to Mr. Cullen by the Damascus Steel 
Products Corporation of Rockford, Ill. 
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CAUSE OF HIGH MEAT PRICES. 


Increase in number of retail estab- 
lishments largely caused by chain 
stores going into the meat business has 
reduced the volume of many individual 
stores, so that it has been necessary to 
secure a greater gross margin of profit 
in the latter stores. This is one of 
the causes of higher retail meat costs, 
according to F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Mollin was quoted in the news- 
papers a short time ago as blaming 
chain stores for increasing the market- 
ing cost of meat and preventing de- 
clines in retail prices. In a letter to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER he calls at- 
tention to the statement which he ac- 
tually made before the U. S. Senate 
committee investigating the retail price 
of certain foodstuffs, including meat, to 
which the newspaper quotations re- 
ferred. 

“The evidence introduced by the Bu- 





The equipment is all custom-made and is fitted into mahogany 


reau of Agricultural Economics,” con- 
tinued Mr. Mollin, “showed that chain 
stores in New York had reduced their 
prices fully as much as the reduction in 
live animal and carcass prices the last 
two years. In the face of such testi- 
mony it would be ridiculous for me to 
say that the chain stores were to blame 
for increasing marketing costs and pre- 
venting declines in retail prices.” 


—~~fe—_- 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Parkway Market has been opened 
at 2008 Park Blvd., Oakland, Cal., by 
Nelson B. Lansing. 

Rock & Shoemaker have engaged in 
the meat and grocery business on East 
Division st., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Fred Brooks, Wayland, Mich., has 
succeeded to the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of Brooks & Noah. 

The J. A. Byerly Co., with headquar- 
ters in Owasso, Mich., has opened five 
meat and grocery stores in Flint, Mich. 

W. C. Ballhorn and A. Matteson have 
engaged in the meat business at Sea- 
side, Ore. 

E. G. Flesher, Centralia, Wash., is 
reported to have sold an interest in his 
meat business to the Sanitary Market. 

Samuel Johnson has retired from the 
Laurelhurst Meat Market, Portland, 
Ore. Richard H. Johnson will continue 
at 1283 E. Glisan st. 

Carl Keen will open a meat and fish 
market at Yachats, Ore. 


The Wells Butchers Supply Co., 





— 
Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 


trade. Cut it out and use it. 























HOW TO USE BEEF CUTS. 

Passing on to customers the follow- 
ing information will save the retailer 
some complaints. For not all house- 
wives know as much about the various 
beef cuts and the best methods of cook- 
ing them as they might. The retailer 
is sometimes accused of selling a 
tough, flavorless piece of meat, while 
as a matter of fact, improper methods 
of preparation failed to get the most 
out of the cut. 


Hind and fore shanks are used for 
soups, stews and hamburger. 

The round is a juicy cut that is used 
for steaks, pot roasts and Swiss steak. 
The inside or top of the round is dis- 
tinct from the outside or bottom of the 
round by having one large muscle 
while the latter has two. 

Rump is used for pot roasts and 
corned beef. 

From the loin end of the rump come 
sirloin steaks which may be pan broiled 
or broiled. 


From the short end of the loin come 
the porterhouse and club steaks. These 
cuts are cooked by frying or broiling. 

A boneless steak is tripped from the 
flank. It may be braised or stuffed, 
rolled and braised. The flank makes 
excellent meat pie. After the steak 
has been removed the remainder of the 
flank is used for stew meat or ham- 
burger. 

Choice rolled, standing or folded rib 
roasts are made from the cut known 
as prime rib. 

An oven roast may be cut from the 
fifth rib which is on the chuck. Steaks, 
pot roast and stew meat may also be 
cut from the chuck. 

A cut known as short ribs is made 
from the rib end of the plate. This 
may be braised. The plate is also suit- 
able for pot roasts, boiling meat, stews 
and corned beef. 

The brisket is used for corned beef, 
stew, soup, pot roasts and boiling meat. 

Neck meat is used for stew, ham- 
burger and mince meat. 








Seattle, Wash., has changed its name to 
Wells-Birkenwald Co. 

Earl C. Morris, Kirkland, Wash., has 
sold his East Side Market to Edward 
E. Williams. 


The M. M. Meat Market, 2545 Mis- 
sion st., San Marino, Cal., has been 
opened by Fred Fox. 

The Rolla Rhine grocery and meat 
market, North Alton, Ill., has moved 
its stock and fixtures to Wood River. 

Charles Harris, Flora, Ind., has pur- 
chased the meat market of . Charles 
Zook. er 

The meat market of Fevel and Sy- 
korki, Haugen, Wis., has been damaged 
by fire. : 

Harry Jens meat market, Curtiss, 
Wis., was destroyed by fire. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The South Brooklyn Branch’s ladies’ 
night on Tuesday evening turned into 
a surprise testimonial dinner to state 
president David Van Gelder. It proved 
to be a great surprise to Mr. Van Gel- 
der, who was presented with a beautiful 
electric chime clock. The presentation 
was made by Joseph Rossman. The 
speakers included president Al Haas, 
of Eastern District Branch; president 
Anton Hehn, of Brooklyn Branch and 
president W. H. Wild of Jamaica 
Branch. With a fine entertainment, 
good dinner and dancing a wonderful 
evening was enjoyed. D. Selke, a mem- 
ber of the Branch, who has been living 
in Spring Valley for the last three 
years and his wife were visitors. 

At the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Branch on Thursday evening of last 
week it was decided to hold a Frank 
Burck night on April 23. This will 
also be ladies’ night. A committee con- 
sisting of Frank Adcock, John Hilde- 
mann, Joseph Lehner, Joseph Maggio 
and James Pendleton has been ap- 
pointed to take care of the arrange- 
ments. State president David Van Gel- 
der was a visitor. Five captains have 
been appointed to arrange for a mem- 
bership drive. The captains, Otto 
Hilsenback, Joseph Maggio, William 
Militscher, James Pendleton and Wil- 
liam Tietjen with business manager 
John Harrison as supervisor will select 
their own teams. 

Plans were formulated for the re- 
maining meetings of the season by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary last Thursday. These 
include a bunco and card party at the 
Edison building, 555 E. Tremont ave. 
Mrs. Fred Hirsch and Mrs. Chas. 
Hembdt are hostesses. Prizes will be 
awarded and friends are invited; a nom- 
inal charge will be made. The second 
Thursday in April will be a business 
meeting in the Hotel McAlpin, when 
election of officers will take place. A 
committee of Mrs. G. Anselm, Mrs. A. 
Di Matteo, Mrs. Chas. Hembdt, Mrs. 
Fred Hirsch and Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
was appointed to make the arrange- 
ments for both affairs. 

A large interbranch meeting is being 
arranged for by the South Brooklyn 
Branch to be held on April 21 at Fra- 
ternity Hall, 58rd Street and 5th Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. Members of the Brook- 
lyn, Jamaica and Eastern District 
branches, as well as those of the South 
Brooklyn branch, are expected to at- 
tend. Among the speakers for the eve- 
ning will be congressman Emanuel 
Celler and B. F. McCarthy, senior rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in New York. 


E. W. Williams, secretary of the 
New York State Association, is now 
working on a plan that will embody 
among other activities a cooperative 
advertising campaign in which the va- 
rious branches of the state association 
will participate. It is felt that adver- 
tising to the housewife will materially 
aid the independent retailer to com- 
pete with chain stores. 


The state association has been tak- 


ing a very definite stand against the 
Hoffstadter-Moffatt bill advocating that 
Jewish merchants remain open on 
Sunday, and every effort has been 
made to show state officials that such 
legislation wculd be against the best 
interests of the great majority of the 
people of the state of New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt cele- 
brated their wedding anniversary quiet- 
ly on March 16 because of the surprise 
party being tendered to their young- 
est daughter Elinor on March 17. Miss 
Hembdt was presented with some beau- 
tiful gifts. 


Ye Olde New York Branch member- 
ship meeting will be held on March 24, 
at which time merchandising problems 
will be discussed. 

Arrangements are progressing for 
the Brooklyn and Jamaica interbranch 
meeting to be held on April 21 in the 
South Brooklyn Branch meeting rooms. 
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WEST SIDE FOOD MARKETS. 


At the annual meeting of the Market 
& Business Men’s Association of Green- 
wich and Chelsea districts, New York, 
held at the Poultry Exchange on 
Thursday, T. A. Adams of the Manhat- 
tan Cold Storage Co. was re-elected 
president. Other officers for the year 
elected at this meeting were, Harold R. 
Fleck, first vice president; E. Y. Cross- 
more, second vice president; M. S. 
Hoffman, treasurer; David Greenfield, 
sergeant-at-arms. Directors for three 
years included E. Y. Crossmore, Charles 
E. Duross, Harold R. Fleck, M. S. Hoff- 
man, Meyer Kornblum, George S. Otis, 
Abel Ruben, Bernard Werner, S. B. 
Plante and Russell Hallock. 

The president reported that the asso- 
ciation’s campaign to provide West 
Washington Market with food terminal 
facilities had progressed substantially, 
and that the Department of Docks will 
revise its plan for alterations to the 
Gansevoort piers now pending before 
the commissioners of the sinking fund. 
Three piers will be removed and two 
new ones built, one of which will be 
devoted entirely to the unloading of 
meats, poultry and other food supplies. 
This service will take the place of the 
present facilities which will be removed 
when the New York Central R. R. ele- 
vates its tracks. 

The association also went on record 
as opposed to the Kirkland-Smith bill 
in the state legislature amending the 
state agriculture and markets law and 
placing additional restrictions on com- 
mission food dealers. 

The annual dinner and dance of the 
association will be held on March 24 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


a rs 


BROOKLYN FOOD SHOW. 

The 40th Annual Brooklyn Food 
Show was held at the 138th Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn, from March 9 to 21, 
under the auspices of the United Retail 
Grocers’ Association. Nearly 150 manu- 
facturers exhibited foods, household 
appliances, store equipment and bever- 
ages. It was estimated that the attend- 
ance far exceeded that of last year. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES, 


Paul C. Smith, beef depa 
Swift & Company, Chicago, spent gey. 
— a in New York during the pagt 
week. 


W. G. Winkler, pork cuts depart. 
mentment, Armour and Company, Chi. 
cago, visited New York for a few days 
during the past week. 


Chicago visitors to Wilson & Co, 
New York, during the past week jp. 
cluded vice presidents Harry J. Wil. 
liams and W. J. Cawley. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seizeq 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended March 14, 1931, was as 
follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 137 Ibs; 
Manhattan, 990 lbs. Total, 1,127 Ibs. 
Fish—Bronx, 351 lbs. Poultry and Game 
—Brooklyn, 300 lbs.; Manhattan, 493 
Ibs. Total, 723 lbs. 

Gilbert-Brenner Co., Inc., successors 
to the G. & H. Casing Co., importers 
and exporters of sheep, hog and beef 
casings, have opened new offices and 
plant at 239 Front Street, New York. 
The firm consists of James Goldberg, 
president, and Harry Brenner, secre- 
tary and treasurer, both of whom are 
well-known in the casing business, 

The New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Company was visited last week 
by its former general manager, H. G, 
Mills, now vice president of Armour 
and Company, Chicago. Other visitors 
to the New York Butchers’ plant in- 
cluded F. W. Loucks, branch house de- 
partment, Chicago, and A. W. Bruhn, 
manager of the Armour plant at Pitts. 
burgh. 

Bankruptcy proceedings have ended 
the career of the firm of A. Frank & 
Sons, who for many years operated a 
small plant at 44th Street and First 
ave., from which point they supplied 
the trade with calves’ feet, brains, 
heads and fancy meats. Following the 
death of Abe Frank a few years ago 
the business was carried on by his 
brother, who recently passed away. 


A merger between the Frank Pres- 
brey Company of 247 Park avenue and 
the Joseph E. Hanson Company of 
Newark, advertising agencies, was al- 
nounced March 16. It resulted from 
the development of plans by the Han 
son Company for its expansion into the 
New York field. Mr. Hanson becomes 
a vice president of the Presbrey com- 
pany under the merger, and John & 
Miller, F. S. Dieterich and Bryant W. 
Griffiths of the Hanson agency assume 
executive positions with the Presbrey 


company. 
a 
BOHACK EMPLOYES DANCE. 


At the annual dance of the H. C. Bo 
hack Employes’ Association at 
mers’ on the evening of March 11 there” 
were more than 2,000 in attendance 
General manager Frank L. Parsloe ani 
other officers of the company welt 
present as guests of honor. It was ome 
of the biggest affairs of the season, and 
credit was due to chairman Walt 
Atchison of the arrangements com 
mittee and his fellow members. — 








March 21, 1981. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
ion at New York for week ended 

‘ar. 14, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week 

ended 

West. dred. meats: Mar. 14. 
Le fg 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 
7,222% 

996 


Prev. 
week. 


9,034 
64014 


267,121 
2,484,014 1,556,632 
8,446 
15,412 
46,059 
70,529 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


larger than that of a year ago with the 
lambs in good condition. The Virginia 
crop promises to be about as large as 
that of a year ago. 


ee 


NEW LIVER SAUSAGE CASING. 


Development of a cellulose casing for 
liver sausage, a, more than two 
years of experimen work, and its 
introduction to the trade was an- 
nounced this week by the Visking Cor- 
poration, Chicago, manufacturers of 
synthetic casings. 

This new type of casing, opaque in 
color and of a uniform shade closely 
resembling the best animal casings, has 
been tested by leading sausage makers 
in various sections of the country. It 
has been enthusiastically welcomed by 
the trade, and fills a need for a liver 
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sausage casing of uniform size and 
color, according to Howard R. Medici, 
director of sales for Visking. 

“The advantages of the new casing 
are readily apparent,” Mr. Medici 
stated. “The trade is assured of a 
product meeting modern packaging con- 
ditions and with a great ‘eye appeal.’ 
Many production problems are elimi- 
nated by the use of this liver sausage 
casing.” 

“Cooking and smoking can be easily 
controlled, due to the uniformity in size 
—2 by 24 inches—slicing is facilitated 
and weights are accurately gauged,” 
Mr. Medici pointed out. “The stuffing 
capacity is about three pounds. Names 
and trade marks may be printed in a 
specially prepared ink that stands out 
well on the opaque background of the 
casing.” 


and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 14, 1981: 


Week 
ended 
Mar. 14. 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 19, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


STEERS 
$15. 17.00 
14. 15.00 
13.00@14.00 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 
2,010 
T72 


Prev. 
week. 
2,119 
787 
173 184 
1,734 1,586 
x 13,734 13,116 
“were 1,016 1,843 
BE” bAcA wee bist 417,300 562,948 486,109 

local slaughters: 


West. drsd. meats: 
(1): 


$15. 16.50 
14, 15.50 


16. 

1,395 14. 15.50 
395 

2,075 

13,894 

4,931 


15.00 \e 16.00@16.50 


14. 15.50 


12.50@13.50 12.00@13.50 


10.00@11.00 
11. 12.00 
10.00@11.00 

9.00@10.00 


17.00@18.00 
15.00 A 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended March 
14, 1981, with comparisons: 


Week 
ended 
Mar. 14. 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 


Prev. 


West. drsd. meats: week. 


Steers, carcasses 2,201 2,000 
Cows, carcasses 1,641 1,490 
Bulls, carcasses 49 56 77 
Veals, carcasses 1,481 1,454 
Lambs, carcasses A 21,615 21,560 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,168 500 535 
DTI neo sce c'ep ese 508,969 513,828 668,568 


kX os 
EARLY LAMB CROP LARGE. 


The early lamb crop of 1931 in the 
principal early lambing states is some- 
what larger than the 1930 crop, ac- 
cording to reports received by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as of March 
1. The condition of the early lambs 
this year is even better than last year, 
when a high condition was reported. 


Present indications are for a larger Common z ; 9.00@10.00 
market supply of spring lambs than — 

19.00@20.00 
Hes ee 


12.00 
10.00 


bate feed 

18.00@20.00 

Medium 17.00@19.00 

Common 

LAMB (89-45 Ibs.) : 
hoice 


20.00 

19.00 A 
18.00 i 
16.00 
19.00@20.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 


17.00 
16.00: 


18.00 
18.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 


12.00@13.00 
10.00@12.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 


10.00@13.00 
8.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


last year for the three months, April S16 the av 19.00@21.00 
17.50@18.50 


to June, inclusive. Heavy marketing 4 

of grass fat yearlings and wethers from 16.50@17 50 
Texas during these months is also 
probable. 

California sheepmen have begun to 
market what is reported to be the larg- 
est crop of lambs ever grown in the 
state. Local estimates place the fat 
lamb crop for market this year at 
2,500,000 head, with the majority ready 
to sell during the three spring months. 
The Tennessee and Kentucky lamb crop 
18 reported to be equal to and possibly 


Adolf Gobel, Inc. 


Wholesale Provisioners 


Hams, Bacon, Frankfurters, Meat Loaves, 
Bolognas, Sausages, Tongue, Lard 


13.00@15.00 
11.00@13.00 


8.50@ 9.00 
14.00 
(1) Choice grade heifer yearling beef, 450 pounds down: Chicago $13.50@15.00; New York $13.50 


@15.50. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and 
Philadelphia. . 


¥ 
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Quality Meat Products 


Daily Service to Delicatessens, Meat Markets 
} Luncheon Shops and Refreshment Stands 
'ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. ™"°"Si5° Govenin Avene” 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Seems, medium RS 


Bulls, 





mediuin 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice. 


Lambs, medium ... 
Lambs, common 


cutter, 


$ ‘ 50@12. 00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-220 Ibs 
Hogs, medium 


@13.00 
@ 213.25 
13.25 


$ 13.25 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy... 
Choice, native light.... 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 17 
Native choice a. 400@600 Ibs... 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
24 


Pale _- 6@8 lb: Sec 
Ss, reg» Ss. avg. 
Rolls, bY 


6 lbs. avg 
6 lbs. avg 
6 Ibs. avg 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veals 225 
Good to choice veal @22 
Med. to common veal 16 
Good calves @16 
Med. to common calves..............++- 12 @l4 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


i .. -idvnwiegntwaaqnces ceban 21 @23 
Lambs 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


11 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, yen, 10@12 sa 19 
Pork tenderloins, fresh.. 45 
Pork tenderloins, 
Shoulders, city, ‘10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. . 
Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, W ook 
Hams, Western, fresh 10@12 Ibs. av. 
, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 

Picnic —~ Western, fresh, 6@8 Ib 

ave! 
Pork 
Pork trimmings, re 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@ 
Hams, 1 
Hams, . 
Pe § 


tongue, 
Beef tongue, hea’ 
Bacon, eS 
Bacon,* boneless. 
Pickled bellies, 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 2 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d..... 
Sweetbreads, f 


ey 
Mutton kidneys ...... bis dsichesnbee e 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...12 1.60 1.70 
Prime No. 2 veals...10 1.40 1.45 
Buttermilk No. 1... 8 1.25 1.35 
Buttermilk No. 2... 6 1.00 1.10 
Branded Gruby 7 .75 
Number 3 -70 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
@24%4 
@23'% 


@22% 
@19% 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express 
Leghorn, fancy, via express..... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


= es 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib: 2 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 1 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to Soon to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. o 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, aes 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to good: 
Broilers, 1 to 2 45 


Ducks— 
Long Island 


Squabs— 
California, large, per lb 


Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 

Yo toms @42 
Young hens @37 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., pe 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb.. 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib.... 


oo aes 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Mar. 12, 1931: 

Mar. 6 7 9 
aa ale -28% 28% 28% 

Y. ...28% 28% 2844 29 
BS - 29 2914 
Phila. ...29% 29% 20Y, 30 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

28 28% 29 28% $29 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
Mar. 12. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
Chicago. 32,361 516,004 547,947 
N. Y... 56,991 
Boston . 11,478 
Phila. .. 19,768 


Total 120,598 128,262 125,202 1,657,579 1,600,444 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 

In Out = nent 

Mar. 12. . 12. last year. 


Chicago ... 42,529 5,642,543 
New York. 28,801 5,209,294 

. 2. 9,728 +332, 2,072,525 
-+-- 61,250 1,346, S54 2,164,201 
11,321,202 


142,308 15,088,563 


@26 


Fowls, 
@22 


Fowls, 


Seate~-fon 

estern, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, ge 

asen 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, x 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to aoe 


10 


but- 


30 


Same 
week-day 


Boston 
Phila. 





Total ... 323,802 


March 21, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 


BASIS NEW YORE DE 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports. . 
amy , double bags, 
per 100 1 __ New York....... 
Blood, wea: 


d, 
PPP es 2.60 & Ii 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. .2.20& i 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, cif 
Bone a eal 4% - 50 bags, 


per t cit 

Acid phosphate, ‘balk, *"f.0.b. ° Balti: 

more, per ton, 16% "flat 
Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ‘ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


eee eeeereee 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 


Round shin pene, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces osoes 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 ‘to 45 Ibs., 


per 100 pieces 
Black or striped hoofs, per “ton 
White hoofs, per ton............. 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., | per 


eces ‘ 
Horns, according ‘to grade....... 








Corporation 


Office: 407 E. 3 
NEW YORK CITY 














Emil Kohn, 


consignment. Results talk! 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


J 


see 15.0 


Lincoln Farms Prod act 














339 Pearl St., N. Y. 














"MONGOL! 
Importing Co., In 

SHEEP - 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 4 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT st 


Manufacturer of a F 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. 


es 


Calfski 


Specialists in skins of quality. 








